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MUT'TERINGS OF WAR IN EUROPE. 


Harry Americans, whose powerful republic spreads over a 
whole continent, without fear of encroachment, and, so to say, 
without either army or fleet; justly confident in your incalcula- 
ble latent strength, you must find it somewhat difficult to under- 
stand that the states of Kurope are continually arming and ever 
on the point of disputing over a few provinces not equivalent to 
the territories which are every year cleared and brought under 
cultivation by your increasing population. At such a distance 
you cannot imagine how truly terrible and tragic the actual sit- 
uation of Europe is; never was there anything similar in the pre- 
ceding centuries. 

Every one is convinced that at any moment so horrible a war 
may break out, that all other wars, even that of secession in 
America, will be but child’s play in comparison. The adver- 
saries which we foresee obliged to take up arms, Russia and 
France on the one side, Germany, Austria, and Italy on the other, 
will bring seven millions of men on the battlefield, with a reserve 
of ten millions. By means of the rapid concentration rendered 
possible by the railways, we shall witness, even during the first 
few days, two collisions, one in the east, the other in the west, in 
which three millions of human beings will be seen struggling 
together; for both sides will endeavor to crush their enemy under 
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the attack of innumerable masses. No strategist, not even Moltke 
himself, can foresee what such a conflict will be like; all we can 
say is, that the number of killed and wounded will, in one day, 
surpass that of an entire war of former times. Human blood 
will never have soaked the earth in such streams. And what is 
most terrible, this struggle is considered by all as inevitable; and 
we see how all the states, even the smaller and neutral ones, are 
preparing for it. Every year, the European nations, pacific Eng- 
land, Switzerland, and Belgium included, apply millions to the 
construction of forts and iron-clads, to the perfecting of arms, 
and increasing the number of cannons and men. France, for ex- 
ample, has surrounded her frontiers and her capital with a contin 
uous line of forts and entrenchments. Germany has made Metz, 
Strasburg, Mayence, and Cologne into gigantic fortresses, which 
are absolutely impregnable. Italy fortifies her Alpine passes, her 
sea-ports, and even the Eternal City itself. Belgium is just now 
spending forty millions of francs in the construction of redoubts 
with cupolas of steel, to close the passage by the Maas valley. 
The war budgets are everywhere increasing in enormous propor- 
tions. Every now and then an incident occurs which causes us 
to think that the moment of the decisive struggle is at hand. 
Now it is a French subject unjustly arrested by the Germans on 
the frontier; now it is Russia that, after having forced the 
Prince of Battenberg to leave Sophia, sends General Kaulbars 
there to threaten the Bulgarians with the arrival of the Cossacks; 
again, it is the abdication of King Milan of Servia that makes us 
fear Austrian intervention at Belgrade. And it is under this 
continual menace of the most frightful shock of armies that our 
planet will ever have looked upon, that we live. And the most 
extraordinary thing is, that we get used to it. We go about our 
business, our pleasures; we rush in crowds from all parts to the 
Paris exhibition, while each one says: It may be for to-morrow! 

What are the questions which thus endanger the peace of 
Europe? There are two principal ones, well known to all, that 
of Alsace-Lorraine, and the Eastern question. The former is the 
more difficult to solve, but not so immimently threatening. The 
latter presents a_self-indicated solution, but it 1s fuller of danger, 
being left to chance and the unforeseen. 
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That which, it seems to me, might be done for Alsace, would 
be to constitute it a free and neutral country, like a canton of 
Switzerland, to which it might be annexed by a federal tie. In 
this manner the Lother-ring would be re-established; which, form- 
ing with Belgium and Luxemburg a “ring,” a belt of small neu- 
tral states, would constitute a barrier between Germany and 
France, and thus prevent the continual frictions between these 
two powerful rivals. As to the Eastern question, I will also try 
to point out the arrangement which to me seems the best, but 
only after having shown what antagonisms are to be met with. 

To understand the weight and importance of the difficulties 
which imperil the peace of Europe, it is necessary to remember 
that they are really caused by the movement of transformation 
which agitates the European populations, and which is nothing 
but the question of nationalities. I think it best to give on this 
head a short summary of what I said in my book, “The Actual 
Causes of War in Europe.” * 

So long as the enslaved peoples were unconscious of that 
which constituted their ethnical unity, they permitted themselves 
to be governed and parceled out like herds of cattle. In the 
Treaty of Vienna a share was allotted to each sovereign, by giv- 
ing him so many millions or thousands of souls, without regard 
to their requirements, their race, or their language. It was thus ever 
since the middle ages, when a king, a duke, or a count enlarged his 
territory by marriage, purchase, or conquest, just as if the lands 
thus acquired had no inhabitants. During the course of the past 
century all has changed. It is by their literature that the different 
peoples have become conscious of their worth. They learned 
to read, and they have read! To them were addressed the 
rhymes of their poets, whose songs became the common patri- 
mony of one same race, awaking in them the sentiment of a 
common country. Learned men brought to light ancient lieder 
which gave, as it were, titles of nobility to the nationality of 
which they were the expression. Thus the “Nibelungenlied” 
for the Germans, the “Zibussal”’ for the Czechs. By degrees, as 
the progress of democracy enabled the populations to obtain 
elected representative bodies, the necessity for a common lan- 
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guage and to be grouped according to their ethnical affinities 
made itself more and more felt. Under the autocratic régime, a 
sovereign may govern twenty different races of people, but the 
moment these different races find themselves able to manage 
their affairs themselves, by means of deliberative assemblies, 
they will tend to the formation of a national unity, based on the 
identity of origin and race. When a nationality is thus consti- 
tuted, it has no rest till it has drawn to it and annexed the terri- 
tories where its language is spoken, and which are still subject to 
another sovereignty. This, then, is the powerful movement of 
nationality which has so changed the map of Europe and which 
is still modifying it. It is here we must seek the reasons for 
new wars. 

Like dead men leaving their graves, the nationalities we 
thought annihilated have risen again, aspiring to an independent 
and autonomous life. So it is with the Finns in Finland; the 
Flemings in Belgium; the Hungarians, Czechs, Croats, and Slovaks 
in Austria; the Roumanians, Servians, Bulgarians, and Greeks 
in the region of the Danube and the Balkans. 

The first step in this movement was the rising of the Hellenes, 
which led to the constitution of the Kingdom of Greece. In 
1830, a revolution in the Netherlands created the kingdom of 
Belgium. Then began that work of fermentation which prepared 
German and Italian unity. Poland has twice endeavored to 
reconquer her independence by arms; twice she has been crushed 
under the staff of the Russian colossus; but she does not yet 
despair. Hungary, more fortunate, has been reconstituted, and, 
renouncing the use of Latin as an official language, has replaced 
it by the Magyar. The war of 1859 was made by France in be- 
half of the Italian nationality, to which Lombardy was joined. 
The Danish war, from which sprang the ulterior ones, was in- 
tended to join Holstein, inhabited by a German population, to 
Germany. The war of 1866 laid the foundation of German 
unity, and completed the unification of Italy. The war of 1870 
made Rome the capital of Italy and definitely constituted Ger- 
man unity; at the same time Germany tore Alsace from France, 
claiming it as German territory, and alleging strategic necessities. 
Here also it is the principle of nationality, pushed to the extreme, 
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which endangers peace. But it is in the East that this principle 
gives rise to the most menacing difficulties. There, indeed, it con- 
cerns not only two empires, Austria and Turkey, but also the 
future of the whole continent. 

Let us first consider the situation of Austria. It is very seri- 
ous, for in her bosom six or seven different nationalities struggle 
and clash—Germans, Hungarians, Czechs, Poles, Croats, Slovaks, 
and Roumanians. At the present time the Germans and Hun- 
garians share the direction of the dual Empire, but the Czechs 
are clamoring for the re-establishment of the ancient kingdom of 
Bohemia; the Croats, too, demand autonomy and the annexation 
of Bosnia, Dalmatia, and perhaps the territory peopled by the 
Slovenes. The Poles in Galicia have already replaced the Ger- 
man language by their own in the schools and in the administra- 
tive offices, and, with the aid of successive events, they are pre- 
paring a re-constitution of the ancient kingdom of Poland. The 
Roumanians, who form the majority in Transylvania, dream of a 
union with their compatriots in the neighboring kingdom of 
Roumania. Satisfaction might perhaps be given to all by trans- 
forming Austro-Hungary into a federal state; but would it pos- 
sess that military force, that rapidity of movement indispensable 
to a country closed in on one side by Germany and on the other 
by Russia? Indeed, it is the rivalry of Austria and Russia which, 
more than anything else at the present moment, puts the peace 
of Europe in danger; and this is the point which must be well 
understood. 

In 1876 the Russians made war on Turkey, under the pre- 
text of the principle of nationality, to free their Bulgarian and 
Servian brethren from the yoke of the Mussulmans. Being vic- 
torious, they created, by the treaty of St. Stephano imposed upon 
the vanquished Sultan, Great Bulgaria, which comprised nearly 
the whole of Turkey in Europe. Of this new state, governed d 
la russe, and organized by Russian officers, they hoped to make 
a satrapy which would open to them the road to Constantinople. 

At the treaty of Berlin, England and Austria thought they 
were doing wonders in cutting the Bulgaria of St. Stephano into 
three parts—northern Bulgaria, capital Sophia, almost entirely 
freed; southern Bulgaria, capital Philippopolis, still a vassal 
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state; and lastly, Macedonia, kept in subjection. This was a 
deplorable mistake, for, instead of one strong and united Bul- 
garia, which before long would have freed itself from the Rus- 
sian predominance, it has given rise to an unstable situation, 
already shaken by the revolution which has re-united North and 
South Bulgaria, and which may be definitely compromised by 
a rising in Macedonia. Prince Ferdinand, who now reigns, is 
detested by Russia, as being a Roman Catholic and an Austrian 
officer. If it were not for the fear of kindling war, the Cossacks 
would long since have overthrown him; and to-day the Russians 
undermine his throne in every possible manner. They cannot 
easily resign themselves to seeing the Bulgarians, whom they 
have freed at the cost of their blood and their gold, altogether 
escape from their influence, and even perhaps turn against them. 

On the other hand, Austria has become entangled in the 
Balkan rivalries by occupying Bosnia. Two motives decided 
her to this—a dynastic motive and a motive of national interest. 
As regards the dynastic motive, the Emperor Francis Joseph, 
having lost Venetia and Lombardy, was unwilling to leave his 
states diminished at his death, and he eagerly seized the oppor- 
tunity of finding a compensation in Bosnia, to which he is said 
to cling passionately. Then there is the motive of national in- 
terest. Austria had an interest in pushing, as it were, a barrier 
between Servia and Montenegro, so that no state could be formed 
there capable of one day annexing Croatia, Servian by language 
as well as by race.* 

It is here that we see arise the antagonism of Austria and 
Russia, on which the future of our continent partially depends. 
Russia will not allow Austria to establish her influence definitively 
in the Balkan peninsula, which she has freed; and, on the other 
hand, Austria will not allow Russia to occupy Bulgaria, for the 
inevitable consequence of such an occupation would be the pos- 
session of Constantinople and of the greater part of the penin- 
sula. From that moment the independence of Greece and Servia 
would be worthless, and the situation of Austria in Bosnia (a 
province that Servia energetically claims) would become precari- 
ous and at length untenable. 


* See my book, ‘‘The Balkan Peninsula.” 
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There is one fact, as important as it is little known, which we 
must not lose sight of, when we reflect on the future of eastern 
Europe: it is the enormous space which the Slavonic race there 
occupies. Cast a look on Kiepert’s ethnographical map, and you 
will see that the Slavs, with their various ramifications, cover, 
first, the immense Russian Empire; then nearly the whole Bal- 
kan peninsula, Poland, Bohemia, a great part of Cisleithania; 
advancing toward the west as far as Trieste, and almost to the 
chain of the Erzgebirge; that is to say, they spread over three- 
quarters of Europe. Besides, Russia possesses central Asia, a 
part of Asia Minor, and all northern Asia as far as the Chinese 
Sea, where hundreds of millions of men might easily subsist. 
Already the number of her inhabitants approaches a hundred 
millions, and long before the end of the next century it will be two 
hundred millions. Little by little she advances toward the Sea 
of Marmora by Armenia and the southern coast of the Black Sea, 
which will fail to her share in the first war with Turkey. A 
hundred years hence, leaving China out of the question, there 
will be two colossal powers in the world, beside which Germany, 
England, France, and Italy will be as pigmies—the United States 
and Russia 

The question of the present moment is this: Can Austria, 
who has a greater number of Slavs among her population than of 
any other race, allow Russia to establish herself in the Balkan 
peninsula, the consequence more or less remote of which would 
be the parceling out of Austro-Hungary, and the triumph of 
Panslavism? The clearly-defined perspective of this peril ren- 
ders Austria extremely sensitive to all that takes place in 
Bulgaria and Servia, and has led her to accept the alliance with 
Germany. The antagonism between Russia and Austria is so 
apparent that the traveler in the East finds it to be the usual 
subject of conversation, among diplomatists as well as in the 
villages of the country, where people are thoroughly convinced 
that war between these two powers is inevitable and near. 

Doubtless the reader remembers the treaty of alliance be- 
tween Austria and Germany recently made public, to the aston- 
ishment of Europe, by Prince Bismarck. This treaty foresees the 
case of an attack on the Austrian provinces by Russia, and obliges 
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the German army to come to the aid of the Austrians. The 
tension of the situation is so great that the most trivial incidents 
on the Danube assume an extraordinary importance and might 
provoke a general war in Europe. One of these recent incidents 
was the abdication of King Milan of Servia. Immediately Aus- 
tria was in a state of great anxiety. The Emperor and his two 
ministers, Kalnoky and Tisza, did not conceal the gravity of pos- 
sible eventualities. Funds were at once demanded for the com- 
pletion of armaments; the value of public stocks fell, and ever since 
has remained unsteady. Imminent war is spoken of in all parts, 
and the plans of campaign are already discussed in the news- 
papers. The danger consists in this: King Milan, who was en- 
tirely devoted to Austria, has been succeeded by a regency which 
does not hide its sympathies with Russia. So long as the direc- 
tion of affairs remains in the hands of Mr. Ristics, who is a sin- 
cere patriot as well as an experienced statesman, probably nothing 
will happen in Servia to bring about extreme measures on the 
part of Austria; but should the Radicals come into power, openly 
preaching the idea of a Great Servia, annexing Bosnia and pro- 
voking risings in that province, Austria might be brought to in- 
terfere. This could be done by establishing a blockade against 
Servia on the Danube, which would not necessarily lead to war; 
but if an Austrian corps came to occupy Belgrade, would not 
Russia make a move on her side? What would she do? Would 
she send her Cossacks into Bulgaria, or, as certain diplomatists 
pretend, to Constantinople? Would she make for herself a foot- 
ing on the shores of the Bosporus? What would the other 
powers do in such a case, notably England? Would the latter 
leave the capital of the Ottoman Empire in the hands of the 
Russians? This would be a constant threat to Egypt and the 
Suez Canal, firstly by sea, but principally overland, a corps of 
the Russian army always being able to advance toward Suez by 
Asia Minor and Syria. We thus see what redoubtable prospects 
spread out before our anxious eyes. 

Happily it appears certain that pacific sentiments predominate 
in the councils of potentates. The Emperor of Austria will do 
all in his power to avoid a conflict which might cost him so dear. 
The Emperor of Russia, who is not very well known, has given 
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proofs that he will not lightly go to war, since he has not dared 
to put into execution the threats made by General Kaulbars 
against Bulgaria. Prince Bismarck, who it is said does all he 
can to draw Russia into the triple alliance, has but one aim—to 
maintain the status quo. The young Emperor of Germany, whose 
warlike spirit was so feared, speaks nothing but words of peace 
wherever he goes. Lastly, France, justly proud of the splendors 
of her exhibition, busy with the difficult problems of her home 
politics, has certainly no intention of giving the signal for the 
supreme struggle. Let us hope that such a day may not so soon 
arrive, for it is probable that the whole of Europe will be dragged 
into the conflict. 

But supposing that a collision takes place between Russians 
and Austrians in the Balkan peninsula, Germany, according to 
the letter of the Alliance treaty, would not be obliged to inter- 
fere; but as the posssesion of Bosnia is probably guaranteed to 
Austria, she could not quietly look on, weapons in hand, at the 
defeat of her ally. There is no treaty of alliance between France 
and Russia, but, as Bismarck has said, such an alliance always 
exists, imposed by the necessities of the situation. So France, 
in her turn, would feel herself obliged to come to the help of 
Russia, and, according to an agreement imprudently made, Italy 
would also be led into the field. England, too, doubtless most 
unwillingly, might be drawn into the general fray, if the victories 
of the Russians led them to Constantinople or to the shores of 
the Bosporus by Armenia. It is very difficult to foresee the 
issue of this immense conflagration and the changes it would 
produce in the map of Europe. 

It is sad to think that such grave events may depend on a 
whim of a few hot-headed Servian patriots; yet in this instance, 
as everywhere else in history, the situation is caused by the slow 
evolution of struggling forces; the determining cause alone seems 
to depend on chance. Pascal, speaking of the death of Cromwell, 
said: “A grain of sand placed there, has changed the face of the 
world.” The face of the world changes by virtue of profound 
causes; the grain of sand is only the accident, but it is this acci- 
dent which is especially striking to men. 

EMILE DE LAVELEYE. 








NEEDED POSTAL REFORMS. 


Ir is a little singular that the most important reforms in the 
postal service of our country have been brought about by ofli- 
cials who have been in some way connected with the profession 
of journalism; to this category belong Benjamin Franklin, Amos 
Kendall, and Montgomery Blair. Benjamin Franklin, printer, 
writer, and newspaper proprietor, was the first postal reformer. 
For four years he was the postmaster of Philadelphia, and was a 
model public official. He made the carrying of newspapers yield 
a profit to the government. He crushed a monopoly, and for 
this all newspaper and periodical publishers should hold him in 
grateful remembrance; he compelled the post-riders to carry all 
the newspapers offered, instead of carrying only those issued by 
the postmaster, as had been the custom theretofore. He advertised 
in the newspapers the list of letters remaining in the post-office. 
He established the penny post in the colonial towns, quickened 
the pace of the post-riders, and increased their number. Instead of 
a mail between Philadelphia and New York once a week in sum- 
mer and twice a month in winter, he started a mail from each of 
the two cities twice a week in summer and once a week in winter. 
He improved the post roads, which in many cases were bridle 
paths through the forests, and succeeded in making the post-office 
a source of revenue. The application of business principles to 
the postal service in his day met with as cold a response from 
the British government as the same methods meet from the 
political parties of our own times. A commission sent from 
England to report upon the matter admitted that Franklin was 
working well and honestly; but he was too full of American 
ideas to hold such an important office under the government, and 
on the strength of that report he was removed. How was it 
with the man who, until a few months ago, was the postmaster 
of the city of New York? He worked along precisely the same 
lines that distinguished the administration of Franklin, and won 
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praise from all fair-minded men; but he was so hampered and 
hindered by the professional politicians of both parties that he 
met his death through overwork and worry. The removal of 
Franklin by the British government was looked upon by the 
business men of his day as being equivalent to the seizure of the 
American post-office in order that one of the creatures of the min- 
istry might be put in his place. According to an interview with 
the present postmaster of New York, published in the “ Evening 
Post” not long since, if Mr. Vilas had granted to the late 
Postmaster Pearson the reforms which he repeatedly asked for, 
and a niggardly portion of which has lately been granted to the 
present incumbent, Mr. Pearson would be alive to-day. 

The best postmasters-general since Franklin’s day have been 
Amos Kendall, Joseph Holt, Montgomery Blair, and John A. J. 
Creswell. Montgomery Blair was, in my opinion, the ablest 
postmaster-general we have had since the time of Franklin. He 
was a member of Lincoln’s cabinet, and his splendid services 
were completely overshadowed by the war. He has never re- 
ceived the credit due him; the excellent work he did has never 
been fully recognized and is now almost forgotten. To illustrate: 
prior to Blair's time each post-office forwarded to Washington a 
statement, written on a large sheet, of the number of letters 
received and forwarded; Blair did away with that absurd system, 
charging the postmaster with the amount of stamps given him, 
and crediting him with the stamps on hand, the balance showing 
what he had sold. He established the railway mail, which revo- 
lutionized the service; he started the money-order system and 
the registry system; in fact, it may be said that every important 
improvement in the postal service during the last hundred years 
was instituted during the short administration of Montgomery 
Blair. 

It is a blot on the record of Amos Kendall that he prohibited 
abolition documents from going through the mails; but the 
splendid fight he made against the star route ring of his day 
would form an interesting chapter in postal history and should not 
be forgotten. One reason why the service improved from Blair’s 
day up to the time of the election of Grover Cleveland to the 
presidency, was because it was under the control of one political 
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party, except for the short period that Andrew Johnson occupied 
the presidential chair, and, as a necessary consequence, the em- 
ployees were not disturbed in their positions. Under Cleveland’s 
administration men were turned out of office and the service 
began to be demoralized; under the present Republican admin- 
istration, which guaranteed before it came into power that em- 
ployees of the government should not be discharged provided 
they performed their work properly, 13,000 removals have so far 
been made. If these removals were on account of the incompe- 
tency of the officials displaced, it becomes a source of wonder to 
the ordinary citizen how the business of the post-office has been 
carried on during the past few months without loud and con- 
tinual complaint on the part of the public in regard to the service 
rendered. 

It is my opinion that our postal service could be improved in 
a great many particulars. I indicate briefly what I consider the 
most important reforms. 

We could get the idea of one material improvement from 
England—that of consolidating small rural offices. There, a 
number of offices, within a certain circumscribed district, are put 
in charge of the “superintendent of the station,” very often a 
female clerk employed at a small salary. These offices have no 
connection with the general Post-office Department; each office 
is in charge of the superintendent, and occupies, relatively, the 
same position to its chief asa “station” office in a city occupies 
to its general office. Suppose we apply that system to our 
own country, how would it work? Here, in New Jersey, 
for instance, is the post-office called Highwood, the receipts of 
which are $200 a year; the postmaster’s salary absorbs every 
penny of the receipts, and the government gets nothing. There 
are two other offices, Nordhoff and Leonia, one two and the 
other three miles distant from the office I have mentioned; in 
these the receipts are the same amount, and go to pay the salaries 
of the postmasters in charge. If these three offices could be 
placed in charge of the postmaster of Englewood, a town in the 
same vicinity, $100 a year salary being allowed for each of the 
three small offices, the government would make $300 a year. 
Under this arrangement the service would be much more efficient 
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than it is at present, for the postmaster would see to it that 
the work was properly performed, and he would scarcely feel 
the weight of the additional service that would be put upon 
hin. 

If this plan were adopted throughout the United States, it 
would save a great expense to the department in auditing the 
accounts of these hundreds of small offices, and in itself alone 
would be the means of making the post-office self-sustaining. 
Hundreds of small rural offices within fifty or a hundred miles of 
our large cities, could be better managed by the superintendents 
of the city offices than by postmasters specially appointed to be 
in charge of them; at each office it would be necessary only 
to have a clerk to attend to the ordinary routine work. Take 
the city of Brooklyn. According to the opinion of the pres- 
ent postmaster of that city the consolidation of all the small 
offices on Long Island is merely a question of organization, which 
would be somewhat incompatible with the present system of ad- 
ministration at Washington, but, from a business point of view, 
is entirely practicable. This reform would, of course, be opposed 
by the politicians of both parties, whose chief concern is to see that 
the offices are properly distributed among the “ boys” who have 
done good “work” at the polls on election day. The political 
autocrat of the country town would likewise frown upon a 
scheme which would rob him of the chance of dictating an ap- 
pointment to office. Nevertheless, the plan would make the 
service more effective, and will doubtless be adopted when the 
people are sufficiently aroused to demand that the post-office 
shall be run in their interest and not in the interest of the politi- 
cians 

The railway mail service, during the past four or five years, 
has retrograded, and needs to be thoroughly reformed. There 
is no better service to-day for the small outlying towns that are 
cities in the summer and straggling villages in the winter, than 
there was twenty years ago. An adequate appropriation by 
Congress is wanted to supply the needs of the public, and there 
should be a complete and total elimination of partisan considera- 
tions as affecting appointments and removals in the working force. 
The rule against the employment of men who use intoxicating 
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liquor in excess is not stringently enforced, and men are kept 
in the service who are not able properly to attend to their duties. 
Incompetent men, through political influence, obtain appoint- 
ments in the service, with no intention of remaining in it, but 
simply for the purpose of tiding over a period of financial em- 
barrassment, ready to leave at a moment’s notice when some 
easier or more congenial method of making a living shall be pre- 
sented to their view. In an age when the humblest store-keepers 
avail themselves of gas and the electric light, the government 
provides oil lamps for postal cars, which faintly illuminate the 
clerks’ desks through chimneys blackened by constant draughts, 
and which are frequently blown out by the wind coming through 
the often-opened doors. The work of the railway postal clerk is 
constant, difficult, and always attended with a liability to acci- 
dent, which may disqualify him for future work or kill him out- 
right. On this account some action should be taken toward pro- 
viding for the care of clerks permanently injured in the service, 
or those dependent upon them in case of death. Congress, for 
some time to come, will probably be opposed to the creation of 
a civil pension roll. Should no better plan commend itself, the 
Postmaster-General might be authorized to pay to the widow or 
guardian of the minor children of an employee of this service killed 
in a railway accident, the salary of the deceased for a period not 
to exceed two years. General Superintendent Bancroft has lately 
suggested that there shall be deducted from the pay of each rail- 
way postal clerk ten cents per month, to be paid into the Rail- 
way Postal Clerks’ Insurance Fund, the custodian of which is to 
be the United States Treasury. In case of death from injuries 
while on duty, $1,000 is to be paid to the clerk’s heirs. This 
proposition is good as far as it goes; provision should also be 
made for the disabled, and for this purpose the clerks would 
probably not object to an assessment of double the amount 
suggested. 

It is time that we had cheaper ocean postage. I think that 
the letter rate of ocean postage should be reduced to two cents 
an ounce, and that newspapers and periodicals from the office of 
publication should be carried for one cent per pound. Under 
the present system a letter going across the ocean requires a five- 
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cent stamp, or 24d., English money, the weight of the letter not 
to exceed half an ounce; for three cents more a letter can be 
sent from England to Hong Kong. The same high rates apply, 
relatively, to Germany and other nations of continental Europe. 
The rate on an international money order ought to be reduced; 
at present it is eight cents on a $10 order, and forty-five cents 
on a $100 order. These rates are too high by half. Our 
foreign postal business is increasing every year. The number of 
international money orders issued during the. last fiscal year 
was 759,636, representing $11,292,870—an increase of nearly 
twenty-five per cent. over the previous year. The number of 
international orders received and paid was 236,892, representing 
$4,169,475. Even our officials are beginning to see the wisdom 
of a reform in the ocean service. The superintendent of the 
money-order system, Dr. C. F. Macdonald, in his report, lately 
issued, recommends that legislation be requested increasing 
the maximum amount of an international money order from 
$50 to $100, to produce uniformity in respect of the maximum 
amount between domestic and international orders, and to reduce 
expenses by making one order take the place of two. The pres- 
ent rate for foreign registered letters, namely, the regular postal 
rate and ten cents additional as registration fee, is too high; it 
should be reduced one half. During recent years there has been 
an enormous increase in the amount of correspondence between 
the United States and foreign countries, but there has been no 
reduction in the postal rates. In our own country the postal 
rates are low enough. <A letter weighing an ounce can be carried 
from New York to Alaska, a distance of five thousand miles, for 
two cents; to send the same letter from New York to London, a 
distance of three thousand miles, will cost five cents a half-ounce. 

In our domestic service the present money-order limit is 
$100; I think there should be no limit as to the amount. The 
money-order system has already taken away so large an amount 
of business from the banks that it would make little difference 
to them if money orders could be issued for any sum. 

I am opposed to the parcel post, believing that such work 
can be much better done by the express companies, and at less 
cost than the government can afford to perform the service. The 
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compensation the government receives for the reception, trans- 
portation, and delivery of second, third, and fourth-class matter 
is far below the cost. The reception and preparation for dis- 
patching these classes of mail matter, their transportation to the 
railroad stations, the loading into postal cars, and their distribu- 
tion in the cars, all seriously interfere with the dispatch, distribu- 
tion, and delivery of the letter mail en route. The transportation 
of second-class matter, which is composed of newspapers and 
periodicals, is, of course, legitimate postal business. They dis- 
seminate intelligence among the people, and Congress has accord- 
ingly provided by law for their distribution by mail at a low 
rate, without regard to the cost of transportation. Third and 
fourth-class matter, being transient printed matter and merchan- 
dise, comes under a different category. If it were probable that 
in the course of time its transportation would become remunera- 
tive, or at least self-sustaining, then it might be well to nurture 
this branch of the business; but this is not possible. The more 
this matter grows in bulk, the greater will be the loss to the 
government. Not only are the rates for third and fourth-class 
matter unremunerative, but, as I say, the wisdom of requiring the 
government to become a common carrier of merchandise is very 
questionable. I do not think the government should go into the 
express business, but, having entered upon it, it should give as 
great facilities as the express companies. 

The government now cuts the rate of the express companies, 
and yet does not give as good a service. It does not have the 
hauling of this class of matter for short distances, the express 
companies doing the work much better, while for long distances 
it does not make expenses. 

But we can expect no great or lasting reform in the postal 
service until that branch of the government is absolutely di- 
vorced from politics and the work of the office is run on business 
principles. It is the fashion in some quarters to sneer at “ busi- 
ness principles”; but when we remember how closely the post- 
office is linked to the business interests of the country, its good 
management being a matter of concern to every man, woman, 
and child in the land possessed of sufficient education to enable 
them to write a letter, it may be proper to inquire on what other 
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principles than those of a business nature it should be con- 
ducted. Imagine, for instance, an express company, or any other 
corporation in our cities presided over by a manager or superin- 
tendent who, every morning, on his arrival at his office, should 
be met by a horde of men eager to present their respective claims 
for a situation in the service of the concern; imagine the best 
part of his working-day taken up in listening to, and passing 
upon, the petitions of a motley crowd of such people, each one 
accompanied by one or more friends supposed to have influence 
with the person in charge, and you will have a faint idea of the 
daily experience of the highest post-office official in the United 
States. But the superintendents and managers of private cor- 
porations do not pass through any such ordeal; they know full 
well that if the best part of their day’s time were to be taken up 
in such proceedings, the corporation would receive little benefit 
from improved methods of doing the work of the concern which, 
as superintendents or managers, they are called upon to suggest. 
With the daily rush of applicants for places, the halls and the 
lobby crowded with smooth-tongued congressmen, loud-voiced 
and persistent local “ statesmen,” and brazen-faced political “ heel- 
ers,’ what time, I would ask, has the Postmaster-General seri- 
ously and thoughtfully to consider the growing needs of our 
postal service? The best, in fact the only, way to put a stop to 
this condition of affairs, is to cut off the supply of “ political 
pap” by act of Congress, making places in the post-office per- 
manent during good behavior. 

When Franklin was postmaster, his nephew, Ben Mecom, 
wished to be appointed to an office in the department then held 
by another relative with whom the Mecoms were at variance. 
To a request, made on his nephew’s behalf, Franklin replied: 

‘“*If a vacancy should happen, it is very probable he may be thought of 
tosupply it; but it is a rule with menot to remove any officer that behaves 
well and keeps regular accounts; and I think the rule is founded on reason 


and justice. . . . If my friends require of me to gratify not only their in- 
clinations but their resentments, they expect too much of me.” 


If Franklin were alive at the present day, it would be curious to 
see the look of astonishment that would overspread his face on 


being told that it was the political duty of high officials, not only 
10 
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promptly to appoint all their friends and relatives to good posi- 
tions, but to spend the major part of their time in weighing the 
“inclinations” and “resentments” of various cliques of local 
“statesmen,” in an endeavor to decide to whom rightfully be- 
longed the “ spoils of office.” 

Thirty years ago Postmaster-General Holt, in his annual re- 
port, prophesied a danger that menaced our country through the 
post-office. He wrote: 


‘* With its army of postmasters and contractors, now numbering 36,000 
and constantly increasing ; with its twenty millions of disbursements, for 
they will soon reach and surpass that sum; and with its ramifications ex- 
tending to every city and village and neighborhood in the Union, it could 
not fail to be seized upon by ambitious hands, and wielded for political 
power, until the very air of its being might become an atmosphere of polit- 
ical corruption, The gigantic system of internal improvements by the 
general government, which a few years since was overthrown by the voice 
of the American people, in the omnipresence of its complete development, 
could scarcely have a more potent instrument for exhausting the treasury 
and depraving the public morals.” 


A partial fulfillment of this prophecy was witnessed at the close 
of the rebellion, when the false and vicious theory that the postal 
fund could be properly charged with subsidies for the develop- 
ment of commerce on the high seas, or the encouragement of 
private enterprise on land, had zealous advocates in the depart- 
ment and in Congress. During this period the practice of “ straw 
bidding ” unblushingly prevailed, and increased largely the cost 
of the star mail service in the western States and Territories. The 
combination of contractors who then dominated the department 
and defied the law, not only robbed the government, but left an 
evil influence which is felt to this day. The scandals attending 
the administration of the Post-office Department during the past 
thirty-five years have been very serious in their consequences. 
The responsibility for this evil rests largely upon the legislative 
branch of the government, because the power to remedy it could 
have been exerted at any time. 

The ideal postmaster of the present day is seen in the person 
of Joseph C. Hendrix, postmaster of the city of Brooklyn. For 
years the suburban postal service on Long Island had been of 
the poorest kind. Though this branch of work was entirely out- 
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side the regular official duties of Brooklyn’s postmaster, he 
devoted himself so heartily to the improvement of the service 
that to-day the suburban service on Long Island is probably the 
best that can be found in the country. Formerly there was but 
one mail service each way, daily, for the whole length of Long 
Island, representing about one hundred and sixty post-offices; 
now there are two services each way, daily, over the same terri- 
tory. In the city of Brooklyn he introduced wagons for the 
collection of newspapers and packages from large mail boxes 
which he caused to be placed in various parts of the city; he 
established a large number of stamp agencies, making it easier, 
as a New York newspaper said, for a man to purchase a stamp 
in Brooklyn than in the great metropolis; he has attended to 
all the details of the office in a thoroughly business-like way. 
This man has won the admiration of all the people in his town; 
but, as I write these lines, his removal is talked about as 
a matter of course, in the newspapers representing the party 
in power. What is the complaint against this man who has done 
such excellent work as to make his name known among good 
citizens all over the country? The answer is, he is a Democrat. 


Tuomas L. JAMES. 








PROTECTION AND THE FARMER. 


THE protection of home manufactures, and the absolute neces- 
sity for the diversification of our industries, were among the lead- 
ing causes which induced the formation of our federal government, 
and almost all the leaders engaged in founding the Republic were 
avowed protectionists. They had lived under the colonial policy 
of Great Britain, when every effort had been made to keep them 
in commercial as well as political dependence on England, by re- 
pressing the manufactures of the Colonies and forcing them to buy 
English goods with their grain, cotton, and tobacco, and had seen 
nothing but poverty as the result. They had tried itagain under 
the Confederation when bad had only become worse; and finally 
all saw that the true principle was to develop our home manu- 
factures and to consume our farm products at home. They seem 
to have been practically unanimous, not only as to the end to be 
attained, but the means to beemployed. In his speech at Albany, 
in August, 1844, Daniel Webster says: 

‘*‘I defy the man in any degree conversant with the history, in any de- 
gree acquainted with the annals, of this country from 1787 to 1789, when 
the Constitution was adopted, to say that protection to American labor and 
industry was not a leading, I might almost say the leading, motive, South 


as well as North, for the formation of the new government. Without that 
provision in the Constitution it could never have been adoptea.” 


Quotations almost without number can be made from Hamil- 
ton, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Adams, and Otis, showing that 
the leaders of political thought at that time favored protection as a 
necessity for our growth and prospenty. Every president from 
Washington to Jackson indorsed and advocated a protective 
tariff. President Jackson, in a letter to Dr. Coleman, of North 
Carolina, uses the following language: 

“If we omit to use the gifts which Providence has extended to us, we 
deserve not the continuation of his blessings. He has filled our mountains 


and our plains with minerals—with lead, iron, and copper, and given us a 
soil for the growing of hemp and wool. These being the great materials 
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of our national defense, they ought to have extended to them adequate 
protection, that our manufacturers and laborers may be placed in a fair 
competition with those of Europe, and that we may have within our coun- 
try a supply of those leading and important articles so essential to war. I 
will ask what is the real situation of the agriculturist? Where has the 
American farmer a market for hissurplus produce? Take from agriculture 
in the United States 600,000 men, women, and children, and you will at 
once give a market for more bread-stuffs than all Europe now furnishes us, 
In short, sir, we have been too long subject to the policy of British mer- 
chants. It is time we become a little more Americanized, and instead of 
feeding the paupers and laborers of England, feed our own, or else, ina 
short time, by continuing our present policy, we shall be rendered paupers 
ourselves.” 


In pursuance of this policy, the advisability of which was 
almost unquestioned until it became involved with the slavery 
question in such a way that the southern people, almost as a 
whole, turned to the free-trade idea, various tariff laws have been 
passed, and we have lived for a large part of the time since the 
foundation of the Union under tariffs which have been avowedly 
protective. That our growth and progress from that day to this 
are entirely due to the protective tariff is of course too much to 
claim. It can, however, be demonstrated beyond a question that 
without a protective tariff even our great natural resources, the 
advantages of a virgin soil and an energetic people, could not 
have produced this great development and have brought us such 
wealth and prosperity. 

Without the earlier tariff laws, insufficient as they often were, 
our manufacturers would never have been able to start. The 
European nations, especially England, had such advantages over 
us in accumulated skill and experience, all thoroughly organized, 
with abundant capital, built up by centuries of protective and 
fostering legislation, that we were completely at their mercy, de- 
pendent on them for almost everything we used in the way of 
manufactured articles. Gradually and from small beginnings 
our manufacturing industries have grown up, mainly since the 
adoption of the Morrill tariff; and the annual value of the articles 
produced has increased from $1,885,861,676 in 1860, to $4,232,- 
825,442 in 1870, $5,369,579,191 in 1880, and probably over 
$7,000,000,000 in 1888. 

That these industries have been developed by protection the 
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strongest advocate of “revenue reform” will not dispute. The 
whole force of the free-trade argument, so far as the farmer is 
concerned, is that this has all been done at his expense; that he 
has been a loser by the amount that the manufacturer has been 
protected. The protectionists claim, not only that this is not true, 
but that this protection which has built up our manufactures 
and diversified our industries, has at the same time benefited 
and helped the farmer. I claim, and shall attempt to prove, that 
the farmer has received more benefit than any one else; that this 
benefit is more permanent and lasting; and that above all others 
in the community he should vote for protection in the future as 
he has for the last thirty years. 

The tariff has undoubtedly induced many people to engage 
in manufacturing and mining instead of in farming, and has thus 
reduced the farmer’s competition. If all these people were to go 
on the land to live, we should have a larger agricultural product in 
the aggregate but less per man; and as they would produce their 
own food, the market for farm produce would be diminished by 
just so much. Thus we see that by diverting the people from 
the farms to the workshops and mines, the protective tariff doubly 
adds to the value of the products of the farm. 

“But,” say the tariff-reformers, “the farmer pays too dearly 
for this. He is taxed to death and robbed of millions of dollars 
per annum for the benefit, not of the government, but of the 
protected manufacturers.” Mr. Cleveland states the whole case 
in his message when he says: “These laws raise the price to 
consumers of all articles imported and subject to duty by pre- 
cisely the sum paid for such duties” ; and it is asserted that on 
all protected domestic articles the consumer pays nearly or quite 
the same enhanced price. On this theory it is affirmed that the 
farmers pay annually many millions of dollars for what they 
consume, above what they would have to pay if free to buy in 
“the markets of the world,” and that none of this goes to support 
the government, but all to enrich the favored monopolists. It is 
only necessary for the bare facts to be known to show the utter 
fallacy of this theory. Not only is the fact assumed and stated 
not true, but the theory is based on the erroneous assumption 
that the quantity of goods that we need could be imported at the 
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prices now ruling abroad; in other words, that the increase in 
demand, if we should go abroad for our manufactured articles, 
would produce no advance in prices; which, of course, would not 
be the case. 

In regard to the fact, a study of the markets shows that it is 
not true of a single article except those which, for physical rea- 
sons, we cannot produce in this country, or those on which the 
duty has not been enough to be protective and to enable us to 
get started in their manufacture. With these exceptions, there 
is no single article which the farmer consumes which is not 
cheaper than it was under the revenue tariff, and cheaper than 
it would be to-day if, it were not for the development of home 
industries by protective tariffs. His food, his clothing, his 
household goods and furniture, his house, his barn, his imple- 
ments, tools, and fences, are all cheaper, while everything he 
produces sells for more, and his land has trebled or quadrupled in 
value. 

The thing which most forcibly attracts the attention of any 
intelligent observer whose memory goes back thirty or forty 
years, as he travels through the country and small towns, is the 
great improvement in the material welfare of the farming and 
country people, especially those of the West. They are not only 
better housed, clothed, and fed, but he finds them using as mat- 
ters of almost daily consumption articles which were entirely 
unknown to people of ordinary means thirty or forty years ago, 
or which were regarded as only the luxuries of the very rich 
people in the large cities and towns. 

All this comfort and general improvement are the result of 
the development of our home industries by protection, and of the 
consequent cheapening by home competition. The greatest fac- 
tor in American civilization and development has been the mar- 
velous. growth of our railway system of 150,000 miles of track. 
This is what has developed the great States of the Mississippi, 
Ohio, and Missouri valleys. It is the quick and cheap trans- 
portation by rail, enabling the western farmers to market their 
crops all over this country and send the ten per cent. of surplus 
abroad, which has built up the West so rapidly. We have had 
the great advantage in all this that we were the first great agri- 
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cultural country so to develop our transportation system and to 
reach the markets of western Europe with our food products. 
We have been first in the field, and our railways, being the 
cheapest to build and operate, have made for us the lowest rates 
ever known in the world. That we have been able to do this in 
the short space of time in which we have accomplished it, is due 
very largely to protection. 

The sudden development of the West is sometimes attributed 
to the invention of Bessemer steel, and the consequent possibili- 
ties in the building of railways to bring out the farm products. 
I do not wish in any way to detract from the great credit due to 
Sir Henry Bessemer, nor to belittle the good his invention has 
done mankind; but I claim that without the protective duty on 
rails, which enabled us to supply the demand at home, they would 
not have been reduced in price from $166 per ton in 1867 to $27.50 
in 1880; and furthermore, that the rails could not otherwise have 
been obtained in any such quantities nor the railways built in so 
short a time. 

The following table shows the total quantities of iron and 
steel rails we produced, imported, and consumed from the begin- 
ning of the Bessemer manufacture in 1867 to 1888, with the 
American market price and rates of duty; and also the quantity 
of steel rails made in England since 1877 
obtain the English figures. 

Can any reasonable person think that if the British manu- 
facturers had been called upon to furnish any such quantity of 
rails as we used, in addition to what they made, there would have 
been a reduction of 82 per cent. in the price in eighteen years? 





as far back as I could 


This could have been done only by the domestic competition, 
and it was made possible only by the protective tariff. 

When the duty was first imposed on steel rails there were none 
made in this country, but under the encouragement of this duty 
several Bessemer steel works were started in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Illinois, and Michigan. The first one to begin 
soon failed, and the works were abandoned; three of the others 
became bankrupt. The president of one of the largest mills in 
the West, who had been making iron rails before he built his 
Bessemer works, recently told me that his company lost $100,000 
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the first year they made Bessemer rails, and that if it had not 
been for the tariff there would not have been 10,000 tons of steel 
rails made in America. 


| 
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The other concerns, being in stronger and perhaps abler 
hands, persevered until, in 1879, we passed Great Britain, our 
only rival. Since then we have every year made more rails than 
that country, and in 1887 we made more than all the rest of the 
world combined. The result of this has been greatly to reduce 
the price not only of steel rails, but of steel of all kinds, as well 
as of iron in all its forms; and to make possible the constantly-di- 
minished cost of cars, locomotives, and all kinds of railway sup- 
plies, agricultural implements, tools, wire fencing, and all articles 
composed largely of iron and steel. It is of course true that 
many of the people engaged in making these articles have made 
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large profits, in some cases, perhaps, unduly large; but, on the 
other hand, many of them have lost large sums of money in 
competition, of which the consumers got the benefit; and it is to 
be expected that such ability and energy as have been shown in 
connection with the amounts of capital risked should bring good 
profits. It was only by the promise of considerably more than 
the ordinary rates of interest that men could be induced to em- 
bark in enterprises of this kind, which involved risks of large 
losses, and required the highest order of scientific and commercial 
ability for their successful prosecution. There has been nothing 
like a monopoly of the business, except that which was due to 
the patents, which have now expired; and the people have had 
the protection they always have and always will have against ex- 
tortion, that if the prices rise above what is a fair manufacturer's 
profit, further domestic competition is induced and the prices 
again fall. 

We have seen that the protection of steel rails has so encour- 
aged their manufacture at home, that in the face of a constantly- 
increasing demand, which is now greater than the demand of all 
the rest of the world, the price has been reduced from $166 to 
$27.50 per ton. This result could have been achieved by no 
other means in the same length of time. So great has been the 
benefit to the country at large, and to the farmers in particular, 
that any incidental disadvantages are altogether insignificant. 

This result with steel rails is but a typical case of the work- 
ing of protection, and the same investigation of any other indus- 
try which can be prosecuted in America and which has had ade- 
quate protection, will show the same result. 

Another fallacy in the free-trade arguments is, as already 
stated, the false assumption that the goods we want could be 
bought abroad at the prices now ruling in the absence of any 
such demand from us. The figures given on steel rails afford us 
an idea of what the effect of our demand would have been upon 
the rail markets of Europe. This is still more strikingly shown by 
the statistics in regard to the total amount of domestic products. 

Our annual products, other than agricultural, are now valued 
at $7,000,000,000. Suppose that, adopting the free-trade motto, 
“Buy where you can buy the cheapest,” we should try to buy 
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even half of this quantity of goods from foreign countries, and 
should go into “ the markets of the world” to buy $3,500,000,000 
worth of products. This is more than the total annual exports 
of the following foreign countries combined: 


Austria-Hungary, ............. Picks serait $332, 000,000 
ee ae sg EE a haere wSlclderee 268,000,000 
ois wicca wees ia neces Miadctictensene 46,000,000 
Ns a aia ral big ota ete MD eo: Walon hag 660,000,000 
SINE or sida8s'cacviceasiwnsaen RN lc og alta 701,000,000 
ee ee | meee 1,348,000,000 
NI ants cae e hess rnerees Ps cikdornee a 126,000,000 

NIG. Kinleay eueonuien an euenuvens $3,476,000,000 


What would be the effect on prices of our requiring from 
abroad any such quantity of goods, seems an idle question. But 
if we should unfortunately find ourselves in any such predica- 
ment, the hardest problem we should have to solve would be 
how to pay the bill. How could we pay for $3,500,000,000 
worth of goods? We could not pay with manufactured articles, 
for we are to give up manufacturing, and all follow farming or 
such occupations as must be conducted on the spot where the 
product is consumed. 

If all the people now engaged in making these articles should 
take to the farms, they could not produce this quantity of farm 
products in addition to supplying their own wants. If they 
could, we could not find markets for such a surplus. In other 
words, we should have to do without the goods unless we could 
make them at home, because we could not buy them abroad for 
any reasonable price, and could not pay for them if we did. 

The addition of any such number of people to our agricul- 
tural population would at once greatly increase the total amount 
of farm products, but would lessen the production per capita. 
The greater quantity to be sold, with the smaller number of con- 
sumers in the home market, would reduce the price of farm 
products, and the result would be less farm products per man at 
lower prices, and a corresponding loss to the farmer. In this 
emergency the free-trade idea is to turn to the markets of the 
world, that El Dorado of the tariff-reformer. 

Let us see what chance there is for us to find a market else- 
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where for our surplus farm products. There is but a small 
portion of the world where all the food necessary for the inhab- 
itants is not furnished by the comparatively adjacent country, 
and this condition is restricted to western Europe. With the 
exception of fruits, spices, and such articles as for physical or 
climatic reasons can be produced only in certain countries, no 
nations but those of western Europe import any considerable 
quantity of food. The chief of these is England, and the main 
article imported is wheat. The wheat crop of the world is esti- 
mated at 2,100,000,000 bushels. Of this, Europe produces 1,100,- 
000,000, the United States 450,000,0000, and India about 287,- 
000,000; the remainder, 263,000,000 bushels, being produced in 
other parts of the world. Eastern Europe has a surplus; west- 
ern Europe alone has a deficiency. 

What prospect is there for an increase in the demand for farm 
products in this, the only market of the world? What are our 
advantages for supplying it? What is the competition we are 
likely to meet, and how are we prepared to meet it? Outside of 
cotton and tobacco we export only about $300,000,000 worth, or 
about 8 per cent. of our total farm products; and of this, wheat 
is the only grain of which we export more than about 2 per cent. 
While the demand for this wheat varies somewhat, one year with 
another, the total quantity required to supply the deficit of west- 
ern Europe is not increasing to any great extent. 

As we have seen, we have had a decided advantage in sup- 
plying this market from our leading the world in the develop- 
ment of our transportation system; but other portions of the 
world are now gaining on us, as appears from the following table 
of imports of wheat and flour into Great Britain (p. 145) 

The English have come to the very natural and laudable de- 
termination to obtain this wheat from their own dominions, if pos- 
sible, and are covering India with railways to develop the grain 
trade; in this way the Indian exports of wheat rose from 
299,385 ewt. in 1868 to 21,060,519 ewt. in 1886. Russia is also 
improving her transportation facilities and increasing her exports 
of grain accordingly. Then there are Canada, Australia, and 
Egypt. The Indian wheat is raised in a climate where man’s 
wants are at the minimum, by a race inured by centuries of habit 
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and all the prejudice of caste to a life of patient arudgery and 
privation, and who are willing to work for seven cents per day, 
or two dollars per month. Will the prospect of competing in 
such markets as these with such labor as this justify us in taking 
the slightest risk in regard to our home market? From such 
precarious markets we have but to turn to our own home market 
to find the best in the world, the largest, the highest in price, and 
the only one in which we have a monopoly. 





From United States. 


























YEaRs. From Russia. | __ es 
Atlantic Ports.) Pacific Ports. 
Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. 

Daehn athcscecnnan ee acbeaeuane 4,089,308 | 31,498,568 | 12,278,094 
i, OOP L CC Cee Ter ree | 9,659,079 26,635,657 16,302,322 
tc rac tewkntkkenn amie 13,398,047 23,982,160 13,417,060 
SD cin wah Ghagie asl. whe cds 5e eee 5,496,839 | 22,808,579 10,168,952 
ic cad ie cananidedonnees .--| 11,986,359 21,899,674 14,107,513 

YEARS. From Egypt. | From India. _ ma Seat Total. 

Cwt. Cwt. | Cwt. | Cwt. 

1881-82................| 1,072,182 | 7,837,924 | 12,229,288 | 68,505,314 
Gd widen Gdinwaws wwe 177,115 8,463,174 16,060,806 | 77,298,152 
NN iid. ink ib vie de ices 1,173,019 | 11,248,988 17,248,669 80,467,943 
IRS cS kad ane . 1,000, 764 7,980,951 14,945,372 62,401,457 
ae : 109,983 | 12,101,963 | 17,083,501 77,288,993 





Our farms produced in 1886, $3,700,000,000 worth of material 
(farm values), of which we exported $370,000,000 worth, or just 10 
per cent. The balance of 90 per cent. is more than double the 
total imports of every kind into Great Britain in the same year. 
If we add to the farm products the value of manufactured 
goods sold and consumed at home, say $5,000,000,000, to make 
a low estimate, we have a total of $8,330,000,000, which is more 
than the total imports of all the countries of Europe, Asia, Africa, 
North and South America, Australia, and the islands of the sea, 
which in the “ American Almanac ” for 1888 are given as $7,569,- 
000,000. 

If we could take possession of the trade of the world, and 
furnish all the goods imported by every country on the face of 
the globe, the value of this trade would fall short of our home 
market by almost a billion of dollars. What suicidal policy it 
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would be for our farmers to favor any measure which would in 
the least endanger such a market, for the slight chance which 
they would have of extending their exports or buying their sup- 
plies a little cheaper in other markets. 

The great advantage of all this to tne farmer, is that these 
people who make this market are here and are his sure customers. 
They must buy his food and the clothing for which he raises the 
material. Instead of being in a foreign land, thousands of miles 
away, working for starvation wages, they are at his very door, 
earning the highest wages in the world, and they must be his 
customers unless driven by free trade to the farms. 

We hear on all sides the complaint that the price the farmer 
gets for his wheat is fixed by the Liverpool price. This is be- 
cause we export 27 or 28 per cent. of our wheat, and the remedy 
is not more wheat to export, more imports of foreign goods to 
be paid for in wheat, for that will not help us compete with India 
and Russia; what is needed is ademand at home for that wheat 
which is now exported. No one complains that the price of 
corn is fixed in Liverpool, because we use 98 per cent. of our 
corn at home and export only 2 per cent. 

The farmers of the West and South have a still greater in- 
terest in protection than those of the north-eastern States. The 
first result of the protective tariff was to develop the manufac- 
tures of New England and the middle States, while the West 
and much of the South were only in the pioneer stage. But the 
days of the pioneer are numbered, if not already past. Except 
in the extreme West, the farm lands are all pretty fairly occupied, 
and there are people enough on them to raise all the produce 
which can now be sold. [Illinois, for instance (and the same is 
true of all the States in the Mississippi Valley), has about all the 
purely agricultural population needed to till the soil and to do 
the business required by the farming people. The development 
which is going on now and all the growth there can be in 
wealth and population, must come through increasing the de- 
mand for farm products by adding to our mining and manufac- 
turing. Any considerable increase in the agricultural popula- 
tion and the value of farm lands must come in this way. 

Twenty years ago there were towns enough and people 
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enough in them to supply the farmers’ wants. It is not the 
growth of the country trade which has made the growth of the 
towns and cities of the West in the last twenty years, but the 
increase in the industrial population. This means more people 
for the farmer to feed; and the nearer they are to him the surer 
he is of their trade. An industrial population near-by gives him 
a sure market for the small products of the farm which other- 
wise cannot be sold, and the magnitude of this trade is amaz- 
ing to any one not familiar with the figures. 

In 1887 the farmers of this country, in addition to their own 
consumption, sold $590,000,000 worth of butter, eggs, milk, and 
cheese. This is more than twice the value of the cotton crop, 
and more than the value of any other single crop except corn. 
The West and South cannot afford to see any change in the tariff 
policy until they get the full benefit of it in the development of 
their resources. The South, with her advantage of climate, tim- 
ber, water power, coal, iron, and minerals, has all the elements 
necessary for the most prosperous manufactures; and if the new 
South will unlearn the teachings of its older leaders, who still 
have the old prejudice against labor and manufactures, and if it 
will support the protective tariff, it will see an era of prosperity 
compared to which the old ante-bellum cotton prosperity will seem 
like seven years of famine. 

The West is more naturally inclined this way, and I think 
can be relied upon to continue to support the policy which has 
made Illinois the fourth, Ohio the fifth, Missouri the eighth, 
Michigan the ninth, Indiana the tenth, and Wisconsin the elev- 
enth manufacturing State in the Union, and Chicago the largest 
maker of Bessemer pig iron and steel rails of any city in the 
world. 

Whatever may be the fact in regard to protection as affecting 
other interests, there seems to be no doubt that the interest of 
the farmer is in favor of a protective tariff. 

S. M. CuLLom. 











THE AUSTRALASIAN BALLOT SYSTEM. 


THE Australasian colonies were founded and settled by men 
of true political genius, and the people who were drawn thither 
under the various schemes of colonization and emigration were a 
homogeneous people, with all the instincts of freedom under law 
which from time immemorial have distinguished the masterful and 
logical race from which they sprang. These colonies were too dis- 
tant from the center of imperial power to admit of their being ad- 
ministered by any sort of official organization in London. There 
were only two ways in which they could be governed: by a local 
despotism, a governor supported by troops; or by the people 
themselves under a representative constitution. After the former 
plan had been tried for half a century with disastrous results, the 
British Parliament was prevailed upon to try the latter, not so 
much out of consideration for the colonists as to relieve the Colo- 
nial Office of a difficulty which was becoming more hopeless as 
each colony advanced in material progress and political importance. 
It was the founders of New Zealand, the youngest of the group, 
who first wrung from the mother country the right of the British 
pioneers at the antipodes to manage their own affairs. The politi- 
“al enfranchisement of a people who already exceed in number 
the population of the American colonies at the declaration of in- 
dependence, dates from the passing of the New Zealand Constitu- 
tion Act, on the 30th of June, 1852. This remarkable statute 
became in all its main features the model upon which the Constitu- 
tions of all the colonies were subsequently fashioned; and from 
that time to this the prosperity of the whole group of young states 
has been uninterrupted, while their relations to the empire have 
become constantly more and more intimate and cordial. Briefly, 
the colonial Constitutions granted by the Imperial Parliament 
established in each colony a form of government which is the 
counterpart of the form of government obtaining in the United 
Kingdom; under it the colonists are absolutely free to work out 
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their own political destiny. Finally, the colonies had the inestim- 
able advantage of having been born, as it were, full-grown, in the 
the broad light of the latter half of the nineteenth century, with- 
out past ages of ignorance and prejudice to unlearn, of vested 
interests to shake off, of old-established institutions to uproot by 
means of the wastefulness of revolution or the heart-sickening de- 
lays of slow reform. 

They were able to see before their very eyes the logical out- 
come of the representative principle, and to make for it by the 
directest road. They entered into the Canaan of popular freedom 
without any long, weary journey through the desert of faction, 
agitation, and strife. From these causes, they have been able to 
perfect a political system which comes nearer, in all essentials, to 
a true republic, than any other I know of in past or present times. 

When the colonies first obtained self-government, between 
twenty-five and forty years ago, the Constitution which was granted 
to them was, as I have said, a counterpart of the British Constitu- 
tion, with all its good points and all its bad. Electoral reform had 
not at that time made nearly as great progress in Great Britain as 
it has since made, and the original colonial Constitutions were de- 
cidedly conservative. As, however, the colonists, having once 
got their Constitution, were ipso facto invested with full power to 
modify or amend it to suit themselves, they very speedily went 
far ahead of the mother country in electoral reform. They began 
by dispensing with the high property qualification of electors, 
and, having widened and widened the franchise by a succession 
of reform acts, they ultimately affirmed the principle, that whereas 
all citizens are subject to the laws and are individually affected by 
them, every citizen has a right to a voice in the election of those 
who are to make the laws for him. It was seen from a very early 
stage that, whether it came by degrees or at one stroke, manhood 
suffrage was bound to be the basis of government in all the colo- 
nies. At this moment, manhood suffrage practically prevails in 
all of them, though in some it is limited in appearance by certain 
modifications which do not really affect the principle. Thus, in 
New Zealand—become prudently conservative after a reckless dec- 
ade of promiscuous immigration at the cost of the colony—it is the 


law that no man shall be entitled to be registered as an elector 
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solely on the ground of his manhood: he must have resided in the 
colony twelve months, and in the electoral district where he seeks 
to register six months. Virtually, however. there is manhood suf- 
frage there as elsewhere throughout the group: and, as there is no 
likelihood of free immigration being resumed, the reason for its 
being limited even to the small extent I have mentioned, is re- 
moved. 

Having arrived at the stage of adopting manhood suffrage as 
the natural and only proper basis of representative government, 
the next question the colonial legislatures had to consider was 
how to make that basis effective for the purpose for which it had 
been laid down. Under the original Constitutions, the old-fash- 





ioned system of open voting had been imported—a system which 
served fairly well with a high property qualification, a restricted 
franchise, and a small electorate composed mainly of men of means. 
Even under those conditions, however, the evils of open voting 
were conspicuous enough in the colonies, where the power of the 
money-lender was very great, and where a large class of settlers, 
though wealthy enough to possess a vote, were not really inde- 
pendent enough to exercise it. There had been loud demands for 
better protection of voters before manhood suffrage was conceded ; 
but as soon as that occurred, the people required the ballot as if it 
were a mere corollary of the electoral franchise. Multitudes of 
colonists, in fact, who earnestly desired the electoral privilege and 
who were eminently fitted to exercise it for the public good, would 
rather have been without it, unless they could vote without any- 
body else knowing how they voted. Manhood suffrage without 
the ballot meant neither more nor less than that the masses were 
to be the tools of the classes at elections. Those who could exer- 
cise power of the purse, of authority, of personal influence, or of 
any other control, had all who were in any way subject to them 
at their mercy at the polls. The politicians and their agents were 
similarly enabled to overawe or unduly influence the electors, who 
found themselves mere checkers in a game of which they knew 
nothing of the play and shared none of the prizes. It was no pri- 
vilege, under such circumstances, to have a vote, but rather a dis- 
advantage, exposing the elector to offensive importunity and often 
to humiliating pressure. 
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The small party who had all along opposed the extension of 
the popular liberties (in the very spirit of the old woman described 
by Sidney Smith at the time of the reform agitation in England, 
who, when a tidal wave arose, tried to resist the Atlantic with her 
mop), the same class of thinkers and writers against whom the sa- 
tire of the witty Canon of St. Paul’s was directed, did all in their 
power to withstand or stave off the inevitable. The contest, how- 
ever, was not at all formidable. The ballot was adopted through- 
out the colonies more by ageneral consensus of enlightened opinion 
than as the triumph of a party; and it is now in universal opera- 
tion, not only in parliamentary elections, but in all manner of 
municipal and local elections as well. It is so much a matter of 
course that nobody ever thinks anything about it. Most people in 
the colonies, I imagine, are not aware that there is, or ever was, 
any other way of voting than by the ballot. 

Having now shown how the free peoples of Australasia came 
to have the ballot, I will endeavor to explain as clearly as I can 
what the ballot is, how it works, and what are its effects on pub- 
lic affairs. Prior to the day appointed for the election, a sufficient 
number of conveniently-situated buildings or rooms are publicly 
announced as polling booths, and early on the morning of the 
election these places are taken possession of by the “returning 
officer” and his deputies, none of whom have a vote or are in any 
way concerned in the election. The returning officer (or deputy) 
seats himself at a table, with his poll clerk, and one scrutineer, 
appointed by each candidate if he choose, the scrutineer being a 
non-voter. Nobody else is allowed in the polling booth, which is 
thus absolutely private for the purpose of voting. The returning 
officer has before him the electoral roll, on which are registered 
the names and descriptions of all qualified electors, arranged and 
numbered from No. 1 upward, in alphabetical order. He also has 
a corresponding number of ballot papers, which are small sheets 
of printing paper, containing the names of the candidates in alpha- 
betical order, and a direction to the voter, plainly printed, instruct- 
ing him to draw a line through the names of the candidates whom 
he does not wish to vote for. The ballot box, which is simply 
a large wooden box with a slit in the top,stands on the table 
in front of the returning officer, who alone has the key of it 
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In another part of the room, but in view ofthe returning officer, 
there is a screen, behind which is a writing table or shelf, and a 
supply of blue pencils. 

At the hour appointed for opening the poll (the polling hours 
differ in different colonies, but are generally from 8 A.M. to 6 P.M.), 
a constable opens the door of the polling booth, and the voting 
begins. The elector walks in, states his name in full, and answers 
any questions the returning officer may put to him for the pur- 
pose of identifying him on the electoral roll. The returning 
officer then ticks him off on the roll and gives him a ballot paper, 
having first written the elector’s number, from the electoral roll, 
on the corner of the paper, and gummed it down. I mention this 
detail here for a reason which will appear afterward. The elector 
takes the paper, goes behind the screen, draws a blue pencil line 
through the names of the candidates whom he does not wish to 
vote for, comes out with the paper folded in his hand, drops it 
into the slit in the lid of the ballot box, and goes about his busi- 
ness. A constant succession of voters repeat this process all day 
until the hour for closing the poll, when, on the stroke of the 
clock, the constable shuts and locks the door of the booth. Blind 
or otherwise physically incapable electors, or those who cannot 
read, are entitled to the assistance of the returning officer if they 
ask for it. 

The voting over, the returning officer unlocks the ballot box 
and,with the assistance of his poll clerk, and in the presence of the 
scrutineers, counts the votes. All papers are rejected as informal 
on which the names of all the candidates beyond the number to 
be elected are not struck out, or on which all the names are struck 
out, or on which anything has been written or marked except the 
pencil mark through the names, or which have been tampered with 
in any way. The candidate whose name has been left without a 
pencil mark through it, by the greatest number of electors, at all 
the booths in the district, is the successful candidate. As soon as 
the poll has been officially declared, the returning officer, who has 
had the papers in his possession all the while, seals them up and 
posts them to the clerk of Parliaments, a highly responsible non- 
political officer at the seat of government, who, after keeping 
them for the time prescribed for disputing elections, burns them. 
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Such is the Australasian ballot, and any reader can judge for 
himself whether it gains the object for which it is designed, namely, 
the entire freedom and protection of the voter. My own very 
firm conviction is—and I give it as one who has been both elected 
and defeated many times under the ballot—that it affords com- 
plete protection against intimidation, except in the case of people 
who are so timid that they are scarcely fit to exercise any civic 
function. The voting is done in absolute privacy. No one is al- 
lowed behind the screen with the elector, and no one is allowed 
inside the polling booth except the impassive electoral officials and 
the scrutineers, who are not allowed to speak or to make any sign. 
The voting papers all look alike, and no one knows which is 
which or whose is whose, If there is any intimidation at all, it 
must be done outside the booth. I have known a candidate who 
was a very large employer of labor, to station his foreman at the 
door of the booth, so that he might give to each man as he went in 
a paper marked as he wished him to vote, at the same time looking 
suggestively in the man’s face. But the dodge was soon understood, 
and I doubt whether it was at all successful. If the foreman had said 
a single word in the nature of a threat, he would have been liable 
to a long term of imprisonment with hard labor, and the other side 
would certainly have seen that he got it. The laws against in- 
timidation and bribery are very severe and very far-reaching; but 
the instances are rare indeed in which they are appealed to, though 
they undoubtedly would be enforced in every case where suffi- 
cient ground for a prosecution existed. I know of no way in 
which votes can be coerced, if the voter will but have sufficient 
confidence in the ballot and the law to exercise his franchise in- 
dependently. 

That “if” brings me back to a detail to which I drew special 
attention in an earlier part of this article. When the voting takes 
place, the returning officer marks on the corner of the ballot paper 
the number which stands against the elector’s name on the electoral 
roll, and gums it down, so that it cannot be seen, before giving 
the paper to the voter. This is absolutely necessary in order to 
prevent or detect personation or double voting. If it were not 
done, there would be nothing to prevent a man voting at every 
booth in the district, or representing himself as another elector after 
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having voted in his own name. As a fact, this is often done, but 
it is invariably detected and defeated by the simple device of writ- 
ing the number of each voter in the corner of the ballot paper, and 
at the same time ticking off the number on the roll. The number 
is gummed down at the time when it is written, and is never un- 
covered, unless personation or double voting takes place, when a 
comparison of the tick marks on the electoral rolls having given the 
clue, the peccant ballot papers tell their own tale and are instantly 
rejected. The numbering of the ballot papers does not really im- 
pugn the secrecy of the ballot in the slightest degree. It is purely 
a protection of the honest voters against fraud. Yet it is con- 
stantly urged by demagogues and grievance-mongers, and even by 
well-intentioned people who do not understand the subject, as a 
defect in the system, because by the number it might be found out 
how each elector voted. Of course it might be, if any one had pos- 
session of the papers; but no one has possession of them, except 
the returning officer, and he is forbidden under heavy penalties to 
look at the numbers after he has gummed them down, or in any 
way to violate the secrecy of the ballot. 

This is the only weak point that is even alleged against the 
system; and if men are so foolish as to be influenced by such a 
bogey, they have but themselves to blame. I have often known 
men to tear off the corner of the ballot paper with the number on 
it, because they had been told they could be identified, and the way 
they had voted could be discovered, by the number. The sole 
result of that maneuver was that the mutilated papers were re- 
jected, and the timid voters were disfranchised for that election by 
their own act. I have often been questioned upon this point when 
addressing meetings of electors, and have never found any difficulty 
in satisfying even the most illiterate and unintelligent among my 
audience, that the numbering of the papers is a protection to bona 
fide electors instead of a trap, and an aid to the ballot instead of a 
defect in it. 

I come now to the question of bribery; and here I must admit 
that the ballot is not so effective a protection of the independence 
of the popular vote, as it is with respect to intimidation. In theory, 
of course, the ballot is a complete protection against bribery, be- 
cause the person who gives the bribe cannot be sure that he gets 
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the vote he has paid for. From that cause, the ballot has un- 
questionably made impossible wholesale and systematic bribery, 
such as used to go on at open voting. Merely to give an elector 
a sum of money for his vote, and then to trust to his honor to 
give the vote he has sold, is obviously to expect too much of 
human nature. An elector who will take a bribe will think 
nothing of cheating the man he took it from, especially if he hap- 
pen to get a larger bribe from the other side. Yet there are 
devices by which bribery may be effected. Here is one which 
has often been employed, though at great risk of legal penalties, 
in a closely-contested election. An agent who knows his men— 
probably a number of wandering laborers or loafers who do not care 
which way the election goes—arranges with them that they are to 
receive so much for their vote, say £1 a head, which, I believe, is 
the usual price. He then brings them to the booth in a body, 
and sends the first in with instructions to put a piece of blank 
paper into the ballot box instead of his ballot paper, and to bring 
the ballot paper out to him, the agent. This involves the sacrifice 
of one vote, but it insures all the others. The second man puts 
the first man’s ballot paper, which has previously been examined 
by the agent to make sure that it is correct, into the ballot box, 
and brings out his own. The third man puts that in, and brings 
out another; and soon until the tale is exhausted. The agent 
then has one ballot paper on his hands which he cannot use—a 
sad sacrifice at a close finish; but he feels sure of his twenty or 
thirty votes, or whatever the number of his hired voters, less one, 
may be. 

I once contested an election in which the voting was so close 
that another candidate and I received exactly the same number of 
votes, and a scrutiny did not change thesituation. In such a case 
the returning officer gives a casting vote; and I actually sat in 
Parliament for five years on the casting vote of the returning 
officer. On that occasion, a skilled agent, if he had known how 
matters stood, would probably have endeavored to buy some of 
my electors, and would have cast their votes, not for the candidate 
who ran me so close, but for a third candidate who got only an 
insignificant number of votes. The result would have been the 
same: I should have been defeated by the number of my sup- 
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porters who had been bribed. But there would have been no 
suspicion of foul play, nor any likelihood of a prosecution. 

Another and more insidious mode of bribery is for a candi- 
date’s agents to go through a district where large numbers of poor 
electors are to be got at easily, and to offer to bet £1 to a shilling 
that the other candidate will get in. The electors take the long 
odds, and of course vote in the way that is most likely to win the bet 
forthem. I have known a large sum of money to be laid out in this 
way, and though the candidate who spent it was not returned, it 
undoubtedly affected the poll very considerably. 

It will probably suggest itself to the reader, however, that the 
very fact of such devices being resorted to, and of these being the 
most formidable that an experienced hand at elections like my- 
self can instance, speaks volumes in itself for the purity of 
elections under the ballot. I believe that it does, I can say 
positively from my own knowledge, that in the Australasian 
colonies the ballot, backed by strict laws against corrupt prac- 
tices, debars both bribery and intimidation, to all intents and pur- 
poses. How it would be in a country where the vengeance of the 
law against lawbreakers is not so certain as it is there, I cannot 
say. But that involves a separate question from that of the ballot 
system. It involves the whole question of whether the rights 
of citizens—electoral rights or any others—are to be secured to 
them by the laws of the country and the courts of justice. 

The most important question respecting the ballot remains to 
be considered. What influence has it upon public affairs? It 
is always difficult to determine with confidence what influence 
any measure will have upon public affairs until it has been 
in operation for a long period of time. The effects of the ballot, 
however, have in some ways been so direct and are so conspicu- 
ous that they may reasonably be accepted as data rather than as 
mere indications The first decided result of the ballot has 
everywhere been, not only to increase the number of registered 
electors, but greatly to increase the proportion of registered elec- 
tors who vote. In other words, it has popularized politics and 
vastly widened the reflection of the people's will in the national 
assemblies. 

Has that wider reflection of the people’s will also been a more 
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faithful one? I think it has) Writing with an intimate knowl- 
edge of the peoples of those countries and a profound respect for 
their political character, I do not hesitate to say that the ballot 
alone has imparted stability to their public counsels, by enabling 
leading principles to be settled by the voice of the majority ex- 
pressed without hinderance. I will give two instances which will 
plainly illustrate my meaning, and will, I hope, be taken to prove 
my case. 

The education question was formerly a burning one in all 
the colonies. It was simply a question of whether all the chil- 
dren in the country were to be afforded the rudiments of a good 
secular education at the hands of the state, or whether the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy were to receive a portion of the public taxes 
for the support of their denominational schools. A great number 
of Roman Catholic parents preferred that their children should 
attend the public schools, rightly believing that they got a better 
education there than at the clerical schools, and that it was an 
advantage to them in life to have been reared on the same 
benches with their fellow-citizens of other sects. But the Roman 
Catholic organization was so complete and the influence of the 
priests so strong, that, with open voting, not a Catholic went 
astray at the polls, and the “ block vote” was cast solidly against 
every candidate who had the courage to support the national sys- 
tem of education. The ballot entirely changed all that, and the 
question of subsidies to Roman Catholic schools is no longer 
within the sphere of practical politics. Bishop Patrick Moran, a 
most distinguished prelate, himself stood for election on that 
ticket; and half of his own flock voted against him. Even the 
church has no terrors behind the screen in the ballot booth 

Again, the labor organizations, so-called on the principle of 
lucus a non lucendo, since those who organized them did no labor 
but lived on those who did, were formerly a power at elections ; 
and the mischievous and impudent agitators who called them- 
selves labor candidates got a great many votes, and were not un- 
frequently returned. The workingmen had no confidence in 
them really, but despised their character and hated their tyranny. 
Yet they dared not “vote against their own class.” That is how 
it was put. The ballot gave them courage to vote according to 
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their conscientious opinions. The labor candidates were balayés ; 
not one of them ever gets returned now; and though they often 
stand for election, they seldom receive more than a handful of 
votes. In many instances within my own knowledge they have 
had only one vote, their own. 

I need say no more. The lesson that these two examples of 
the operation of the ballot teaches, needs no enforcing from me, 
in addressing an American public. The effect of the ballot is 
strongly anti-socialistic, and is altogether destructive of machine 
politics. I believe it is a conservative measure in the best sense 
of the term. It enables the people to exercise their real judg- 
ment without restraint from either the anarchical elements, or the 
self-interested elements, which are not less hostile to the state than 
the anarchical. 

EDWARD WAKEFIELD. 








WORKMEN'S INSURANCE IN GERMANY. 


In recent years we have had much discussion, both in England 
and the United States, of Socialism and of socialistic legislation ; 
yet the most remarkable and the widest-reaching legislation of 
the sort which modern times have seen, has attracted little atten- 
tion among English-speaking people. The German Empire has 
established since 1883 a system for the compulsory insurance of 
workmen against sickness, accident, disability from old age, and 
permanent infirmity, which is more ambitious in its efforts to 
better the lot of the poorer classes than anything ventured in the 
most friendly legislation of other countries. The system is so 
peculiar, and so characteristic of the present stage of German 
opinion on social questions, that it cannot fail to rouse the inter- 
est of those, fortunately the great majority among us, to whom 
such questions appeal. At the same time it is so foreign to 
American or English ways, so complicated, its operation depends 
so much on its details, that something more than a brief sketch 
is needed to bring out its meaning and spirit. I will therefore 
confine myself in the present article to a description of this re- 
markable experiment, leaving the reader to supply for himself 
al] discussion and criticism. The first decisive step in the scheme 
was taken by an act of June, 1883, establishing compulsory in- 
surance against sickness. The next important step was an act of 
July, 1884, which organized insurance against accident, again 
compulsory. And the whole has been capped in May of this year, 
by an act providing pensions for all workmen whom old age or 
premature infirmity disables from earning their living. The sys- 
tem cannot be better described than by taking up in succession 
the salient points in these three fundamental measures.* 

* The reader who is interested in further details will find a translation 
of the essential parts of the first two acts, on sickness and accident, in the 
Appendix to vol. ii., No. 1 (October, 1887), of the ‘‘Quarterly Journal of 


Economics”; and a similar translation of the act on old-age pensions in 
the current issue of the same journal, vol. iv., No, 1, October, 1889. 
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The first act, that of 1883, for insurance against sickness, 
begins by enumerating the persons who are to be insured. Per- 
sons of either sex who are employed in factories, railroads, build- 
ing operations, mines, quarries, in any industry where steam or 
other natural power is used—all these shall be insured against 


“cr ” 


sickness. That only the classes commonly called “ working 
are to be affected, is made clear by the stipulation that adminis- 
trative officers whose salary is over 2000 marks ($500) a year are 
not insured; and we may note here that the same persons are 
excepted from the operation of the other acts, on accident and on 
old-age pensions. A wider and more important exception was 
made in the case of agricultural laborers; but a supplementary 
act, passed in 1886, made provision for these on similar princi- 
ples. Another considerable class of persons is not enumerated 
in the act of 1883, that of domestic servants, to whom is given 
simply the privilege of joining the insurance system, subject of 
course to the condition of paying the stated premiums. The list 
can leave room for few more exceptions; and practically all other 
persons who are employed at wages, men, women, and children, 
are insured. And they must be insured whether they will or 
not. <As to the fact of insurance, there is no choice. But the 
compulsion is applied, not directly to the workmen, but prima- 
rily to the employers. These latter must act as agents for the en- 
rollment of the insured and the payment of the premiums. They 
are bound to give notice, within three days after employment 
begins, of every person hired by them who comes within the 
terms of the act; and they are bound to pay the contributions, 
or premiums, on behalf of their employees. A good part of 
these charges, moreover, they must pay out of their own pockets. 
They are entitled to deduct from the stipulated wages of their 
workmen two thirds of what they pay to the insurance fund; but 
one third they must pay out of their own means. The workman 
himself has nothing whatever to do with the process of joining 
the insurance organization or of paying the contributions by 
which his benefits are made possible. 

In the insurance associations which constitute the working 
machinery of the system, some slight degree of flexibility exists. 
Several sorts of insuring bodies are permitted, and the local au- 
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thorities, and to some extent even the employers and workmen 
themselves, have a choice as to which form of insurance they 
will adopt. The most common is that of the Ortskrankenkassen, 
or local sick associations, which every commune (city, town, or 
village, as the case may be) has authority to organize. Their 
members, that is, the workmen insured in them, must be of the 
same trade, and not less than 100 in number. If there are not in 
the place as many as 100 persons of the same trade, the members 
of two or more trades may be united into one association. The 
local authorities, as has just been said, have the power to estab- 
lish them; but if they fail to do so of their own motion, the 
higher administrative authorities may compel them—a mark of 
the complete control which the general governm:nt keeps in its 
hands over this and every other part of the insurance system. 
To the Ortskrankenkassen, after they have been started by the com- 
munes, is granted but the minimum of freedom and self-govern- 
ment. It is stipulated that the employers must have a represen- 
tation on their governing body, not exceeding one third of its 
members; beyond this, the communal authority has hardly any 
check except from the higher administrative authorities. It 
frames the regulations under which every association must con- 
duct its affairs, subject only to the approval of these higher au- 
thorities. The regulations so imposed on the association fix the 
contributions payable by employers on account of their work- 
men, and the benefits to be given the latter (of which more pres- 
ently); they prescribe the election of the officers and their 
powers, the procedure of the association, the general conduct of 
its affairs. The communal authorities may at any time inspect 
the books, papers, and accounts, may require meetings, may im- 
pose fines on the officers for neglect of duty. For all practical 
purposes, the associations are simply agents of the government, 
delegated to do certain work, and held to strict account in do- 
ing it.* 

The other possible forms ot organization are based on that 


* Most of the work of sick insurance is done by these Ortskrankenkassen. 
They vary greatly in size and character. In the city of Berlin, there was 
in 1888 an association of chimney sweeps having (it would seem in viola- 
tion of law) but 49 members; while the general association of Berlin had 
no less than 63,000 members 
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just described, and we may be content with the briefest mention 
of them. Any capitalist who employs as many as fifty persons 
may establish an independent association, whose members are 
his own workmen only; indeed, he may be compelled by the 
authorities to take this step. Such associations are controlled in 
the same way and to the same extent as the local sick associa- 
tions. Again, voluntary friendly societies, composed of work- 
men alone or of workmen and employers united, are permitted, 
on condition that their regulations and procedure guarantee as 
much in the way of benefits as the compulsory associations give. 
As building operations are usually conducted by contractors 
whose relations with their workmen are not permanent, the work- 
men so employed are insured for the time being in temporary 
associations. Finally, for such persons as are not taken care of 
by one or another of these nominally independent bodies, the 
communes themselves undertake the task of insurance. 

So much for the machinery. The benefits to the workman 
who falls sick are certainly liberal. He (or she—the mascu- 
line pronoun may serve us throughout to indicate either sex) 
gets free medical attendance, with medicine and all needed sur- 
gical and medical appliances. If he is disabled from work, he 
gets a sick-pay of one half his wages, not exceeding, however, 
one and one half marks per day. If this illness ends fatally, the 
Oriskrankenkassen or similar body pays to his representatives a 
lump sum amounting to twenty times the day wages of a com- 
mon laborer. Some conditions and limitations are attached to 
these benefits, but none of an onerous kind. If sickness has re- 
sulted from brawls, drunkenness, or sexual excesses, or has been 
brought about intentionally (hardly a probable contingency), the 
benefits may be granted only in part, and may even be denied 
altogether. The sick-pay in any case is to begin only with the 
third day after illness sets in; the interval of three days being 
intended to shut out cases of petty indisposition, and also to put 
some obstacle in the way of fraud and malingering. At most, 
the benefits are to be granted for a period of thirteen weeks. If 
sickness continues beyond that time, the poor-law must be re- 
sorted to, or possibly the benefits granted by the other insurance 
acts. On the whole, the restrictions are not considerable, and 
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it must be an unusual case in which the workman who falls 
ill does not find his needs sufficiently met. 

We will now turn to the second act of the series, that of 1884, 
for insurance against accident. Its scope is comparatively nar- 
row, for the first thirteen weeks of a sickness caused by accident 
are not affected by it. Illness resulting from accident is relieved 
in its early stages by the act just described, for insurance against 
sickness. The special relief for those injured by accident is 
given only if the lapse of thirteen weeks finds them still sick or 
helpless. Moreover, not all accidents give a claim to relief, but 
only those which occur in the course of the person’s employment 





a limitation which helps in explaining some peculiarities pres- 
ently to be described. And further, women are not included in 
the terms of the act, though in other respects it applies to the 
same classes as the earlier measure for sick insurance. Coming 
now to its main provisions, we find again the machinery of com- 
pulsory associations; but the members of the associations are the 
employers, not the workmen. Every one who hires a workman 
of the classes affected by the act must belong to a great trade 
association, as it is called (Beru/fsgenossenschaft); the brewers 
forming one association, the manufacturers of chemicals another, 
and so on. As a rule, but a single association exists for each 
trade, extending over all Germany; but in some great trades, 
such as the textile manufactures, convenience has led to the 
establishment of several distinct associations, each ramifying 
through its own part of the Empire. There were several reasons 
for constituting these bodies on lines so different from those fol- 
lowed in insuring against sickness. Accidents show a steady 
average only with large bodies of men, whereas the average of 
sickness holds good for as small a number as 200 or 800. Again, 
the likelihood of accident is much greater in some employments 
than in others; greater, for instance, in mining than in cotton- 
manufacturing. Lastly, it was argued that the responsibility for 
accidents often lay on the employers, and the associations have 
been arranged so that they may not only compensate for acci- 
dents after they have occurred, but may endeavor to prevent 
them from occurring at all. The associations, at all events, are 
employers’ affairs, and the employers pay all the expenses. In 
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this case, the workmen contribute nothing whatever, and all the 
benefits, at least in theory of law, come out of the pockets of the 
employers. The workmen take an active part in the associa- 
tions in one direction only. They elect representatives on boards 
of arbitration, composed half of workmen and half of employers, 
which are courts of appeal on applications for benefits under 
the act. Some check of this sort on the employers was felt to 
be necessary in order to make sure that they fulfilled their obli- 
gations without cavil. Finally, the associations are throughout 
under government superintendence, this time in the shape of an 
Imperial Insurance Bureau. Every step taken by the associa- 
tions is subject to the will of this bureau. The by-laws, regula- 
tions, and premiums charged must have its approval; it compels 
the accumulation of reserve funds; it can at any time inspect books, 
accounts, vouchers; it is a final court of appeal in all disputes. 
The imperial government exercises, through this bureau, the 
most ample control over the execution by the employers of the 
duties imposed on them. 

The benefits to the injured workman are liberal enough. Al] 
expenses of cure (after the thirteen weeks during which sick in- 
surance provides for him) are paid. More important than this, if 
the fourteenth week finds him still unrestored, he gets a pension, 
lasting so long as he is disabled. If the man is completely and 
permanently disabled, he gets for life a pension of two thirds of 
his former wages. If his-disability is only partial, the pension is 
two thirds of what he has lost in earning capacity. In case of 
fatal accidents, the family of the unfortunate man is provided for 
A lump sum is first paid for burial expenses, amounting to 
twenty days’ wages, but in no case less than thirty marks. Then 
there is a complicated arrangement of pensions for widows, chil- 
dren, and dependent parents. The widow gets, until death or 
another marriage, twenty per cent. of her husband’s former 
earnings. If she marries again, she is further consoled by a 
quit-payment of three times the annual amount of this pension. 
Each child under fifteen gets fifteen per cent. of the father’s 
former earnings; if the child loses or has lost its mother, twenty 
per cent. If the children are so many that their total claims, 
added to the mother’s, would amount to more than sixty per 
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cent., the shares of all are reduced so as not to exceed in the ag- 
gregate that maximum. Finally, parents or grandparents, if the 
son or grandson was their sole support, get twenty per cent. of his 
earnings. All these pensions vary with the injured man’s former 
earnings; he therefore gets for himself, or leaves for those who 
had depended on him, a provision suited to the habits of his class. 

When the two great measures for insurance against sickness 
and accident had been passed, and had been supplemented by 
some minor legislation extending their benefits to classes of the 
population not originally embraced in them, it was supposed, 
even by well-informed Germans, that the work was completed, at 
least for the time being. But the imperial government, with the 
restless energy which has characterized all its operations during 
the many years in which the great Chancellor has been at its 
head, prepared a plan for extending the insurance system still 
further. The general policy by this time had secured almost 
universal support, and its extension could not be consistently 
opposed. The political chances for a further step were increased 
by the strong favor with which it was regarded by the masterful 
young Emperor. The discussions on the new departure were 
therefore confined mainly to questions of organization and detail; 
and after two years of debate they resulted in the passage of the 
act of May last, for insuring pensions to old and disabled work- 
men. While this will hardly prove the last of the measures for 
social reform to which the Germans are now giving such eager 
attention, it doubtless closes the legislation in the particular direc- 
tion of workmen’s insurance. To go farther would, at all events, 
certainly pass the utmost limits of safety. 

This final measure is even wider in scope than its fellows. 
The opening section includes in its provisions, once for all, prac- 
tically every hired person over sixteen—mechanic, apprentice, 
laborer, domestic servant. The exception of administrative 
officers whose salary exceeds 2,000 marks a year, again serves to 
mark off the “working” classes as the sole beneficiaries. For 
these, the condition? imposed are in no way onerous, and in 
some directions are more singular in what is waived than in what 
is insisted on. Thus, a pension is not to be granted if the appli- 


cant can be shown to have injured himself with the express ob- 
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ject of getting it, or if the disability was the result of a criminal 
act whereof he has been convicted. But drunkenness, brawls, 
sexual excesses, which are carefully excepted from the compensa- 
tions of the earlier acts on sickness and accident, may be the oc- 
casion of pensions under this measure; a person whom habitual 
drunkenness has disabled from work may yet become entitled to 
a pension for the rest of his life. The only precaution for such 
cases is a regulation for paying a drunkard’s pension in kind, and 
not in money. Theconditionsare stringent in but one direction: 
the applicant must have worked. This is the indirect result of 
the requirement that contributions on the applicant’s account must 
have been paid for a certain length of time. As we shall pres- 
ently see, the payment of contributions can take place (barring 
some unimportant exceptions) only as a result of working for 
some employer. The required period of contribution and of em- 
ployment is, on an application for a disability pension, five years. 
If old age is to be the ground of the pension, as many as thirty 
years are required, and in any case, a pension for old age can begin 
only with the seventy-first year of life. In either case, whether 
of disability or of old age, “ years”’ means, not calendar years, 
but certain artificial “years of contribution.” A year of contri- 
bution consists of but forty-seven weeks of work and premium- 
payment. As part of it, moreover, are counted all periods of 
ordinary sickness, and all of military service. The five years, or 
thirty, as the case may be, must therefore by no means be full 
working years. The workman who is ill, or serves his term in the 
army, or is out of work for five weeks, or takes five weeks of 
vacation during each year, finds himself still credited on the in- 
surance books for every week that passes, and may secure his 
full complement of contributory years in much less actual work- 
ing time. The only limitation of real weight, in fact, is that by 
which the pension for old age cannot begin earlier than the first 
day of the seventy-first year of life. 

We must confine ourselves to the briefest notice of other 
details of the act, important and suggestive as they are. The 
contributions, or premiums, are graded. Workmen are divided 
into four classes, according to wages earned, and the contribu- 
tions are high or low with the wages. The smallest weekly pre- 
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mium is 14 pfennigs (34 cents) a week; the largest is 30 pfennigs 
(74 cents). These contributions are paid half by the employers, 
half by the workmen; the whole amount being of course always 
collected from the employers, who may then dock wages for half 
of it. The benefits, or pensions, are similarly graded; so that 
the workman, as in the case of the other insurance acts, gets a 
provision commensurate with his earning power and spending 
habits. But there is one striking peculiarity in this year’s mea- 
sure: the pensions yielded by the contributions from employers 
and workmen are increased in every case by a fixed sum of fifty 
marks, paid by the empire. The general taxpayer (who may of 
course be the workman himself) contributes so much to every 
pension. The effect of this supplement is, on the whole, that 
the burden of the new pension system is shared, at least on the 
surface, in equal parts by the workmen, the employers, and the 
imperial treasury. 

The total pensions naturally vary in amount, according to 
the wages, class, and contributions of the workman, and, in case 
of disability, according to the length of time he has worked. 
The minimum in either case is a little more than 100 marks a 
year; the maximum old-age pension is about 200 marks, the 
maximum for disability nearly 300 marks. 

The organization of the whole system—and here is another 
important point of difference from the previous acts—is entirely 
in the hands of the government. All Germany is divided into 
districts, for every one of which a public insurance office is set 
up. To this the employers pay the contributions and the empire 
its fixed fifty marks; from this the workmen receive their pen- 
sions. There are provisions for some little activity by the insured, 
for boards of arbitration in certain sorts of cases, for advisory 
committees; but they do not change the essentially bureaucratic 
character of the machinery. 

One further point must be noticed, significant of the political 
situation in Germany, and extraordinary even in this extraor- 
dinary measure. Pensions are to be paid at once; paid, that is, 
as soon as the insurance offices are organized and the machinery 
is ready to work. Obviously, a consistent observance of the 
principles on which the act is based would require a preliminary 
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period solely of contribution and accumulation. No pension for 
disability could be paid till five years of contribution had passed, 
no pension for old age till thirty such years had passed. But 
the Germans must needs make haste. One great object of all 
this legislation is to check the successes of the out-and-out Social- 
ists, to loosen their hold on the workmen, to convince these that 
they are cared for even by society as it is. Therefore pensions 
fall due, with some minor restrictions, at once. The workmen, 
the employers, the taxpayers of the present, are doubly bur- 
dened. They must not only accumulate funds for pensioning 
those workmen, now contributing, who will grow old or become dis- 
abled after the stipulated period of waiting has elapsed; they 
must also pension those who, having contributed little or nothing, 
become disabled or grow old in the immediate future. 

Looking now at the whole system as it has been developed 
step by step since the first act was passed, six years ago, we find 
that the German workman must be provided for if he falls ill, if 
he is injured by accident, if old age or premature infirmity dis- 
ables him. The provision is not excessive, yet, as the incomes 
and habits of the working classes go, not insufficient; and the 
terms on which it is given are in general liberal. One important 
limitation, however, is imposed in all cases: the man must work. 
He is a member of a sick association only so long as he works; 
he gets benefits for such accidents only as occur while he is at 
work; the pension system requires a period of contributions which 
are paid only while the man works. This fundamental condi- 
tion, it is true, is not applied with severity. In sick insurance, 
he who loses his employment is allowed an interval of three 
weeks for finding a new job, and so long does not, if he falls ill, 
lose his rights to aid. The Imperial Insurance Bureau, the final 
court of appeal, has given a most liberal construction to what is 
meant by accidents in service. As to pensions, we have just 
seen how large are the allowances in reckoning the periods of 
contributory time. But the condition remains, that a man must 
work to get his insurance, of whatever sort. 

This inseparable connection of work and benefits is relied on 
by the Germans to prevent those demoralizing effects which 
threaten every effort of good-will and charity for the poor. The 
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insurance legislation gives no guarantee of work; and he who, 
having failed to find work, is in need, must have recourse to the 
machinery of the poor-law. Whether or no this peculiarity of the 
system will save it from ill effects on character, who can say? 
It is not impossible that it may strengthen habits of industry and 
providence. The benefits which employment brings may stimu- 
late the search for it; and the certainty that, if misfortune ensue, the 
worst need not be feared, may incite to saving for the future. 
Yet we who are used to Anglo-Saxon ways of self-help and self- 
dependence, look with suspicion on a scheme in which a man 
partly is helped by others, partly compelled, without choice, to 
help himself. Those who look on the betterment of individual 
character as the only efficient mode of improving the lot of the 
mass of mankind, must hesitate. These measures, and especially 
the last of them, leave little room for individual development, for 
sense of responsibility in the beneficiaries, for training in charac- 
ter. The state requires all and sees to the doing of all. In 
practice, the system must reduce itself to something hardly dis- 
tinguishable from taxation on the one hand, almsgiving on the 
other. 


F. W. Tavssia. 








THE LOVE OF NOTORIETY. 


AMoNG the vast changes which have passed over the civil- 
ized world within the memory of living men, one, comparatively 
insignificant, has, I think, hitherto escaped observation. It is the 
disestablishment of fame. From earliest classic days to the 
verge of our own, the desire of renown, the thirst for fame, was 
a passion not merely readily confessed, but boastfully claimed as 
highly commendable in itself, and befitting the character of the 
purest patriot or the loftiest poet. It were to run over the 
whole field of literature from Pindar to Pope, to exhibit the in- 
genuous candor wherewith the anxiety to be celebrated, the 
longing for the “laurel crown,” the desire that his name should 
be “trumpeted ” of the “ goddess,” was avowed by, or attributed 
confidently to, every conqueror, statesman, artist, or poet. To 
remain “to fortune and to fame unknown,” was an unbearable 
grievance in the eyes of the man who gave “Endymion” to the 
world, and whose soul Shelley thought was 

** Like a star 
Beckoning from the abode where the eternal are.” 

Greeks and Romans believed, with Pliny, that “the happiest 
of all men is he who lives in the conscious certainty of post- 
humous fame”; and the renaissance, which was the ghost of 
paganism revisiting Europe, re-enthroned the old goddess on 
high, and manifestly counted her wreath as immeasureably more 
splendid than the aureole of a saint. The meekest of Christian 
ecclesiastics, who had preached the Beatitudes all his days, was, 
if he attained to a bishopric, certain to be commemorated on his 
monument by an epitaph including some such lines as: 


Cujus in laudibus celebrandis 
Nec Fama loquazx, 


and in extreme cases to take his final rest under a sprawling mar- 
ble woman armed with a two-foot-long trumpet. 
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Nothing brought home to the consciousness of men of our 
generation the fact that the love of fame was gone out of date, so 
thoroughly as the simplicity of the last of the true Greek-souled 
artists, John Gibson, who was wont to the end of his days to 
confess to it in the most startling manner, and tout bonnement left 
his whole fortune of £32,000 to perpetuate his “fame” by the 
erection of a gallery of his works, under the auspices of the 
Royal Academy. We may look in vain in 1890 for any sculp- 
tor, poet, politician, or soldier who will avow that he works or 
writes or fights for fame. There may be some who, consciously 
or unconsciously, exert themselves under the stimulus of such a 
motive; but not one who will confess it, in view of the hurricane 
of ridicule and “chaff”? which the admission would call forth. 
It is the correct thing to assume that we labor from pure patriot- 
ism or philanthropy, or from disinterested devotion to science or 
art, or even, quite candidly, for the sake of filthy lucre. There 
is no danger of exciting ridicule by professing any of these mo- 
tives, high or low. But to admit that we thirst for fame, and act 
with a view to winning it, would be to make ourselves the 
laughing-stock of our contemporaries. 

Such a change in the common estimate of a once universally- 
applauded passion is, of itself, noteworthy. It becomes still 
more singular when we find, growing up in the vacant place, a 
bastard-brother sentiment, the love of notoriety, and observe that 
though no man yet openly avows harboring this last in his breast, 
multitudes are credited with it both by friends and foes, and 
not thought much the worse of in consequence. To confess to 
the ambition for fame would be to fall into mock-heroies and 
bathos and become the mark of satire. To betray the love of 
notoriety may be slightly vulgar, but readily passes muster as a 
rather amiable weakness by no means ridiculous, but, on the 
contrary, possessing many advantages, political and commercial. 

According to Johnson’s definition, “ notoriousness’”’ is a word 
“commonly used of things known to their disadvantage.” Fame 
is, of course (unless modified by some depreciatory adjective), 
understood to refer to things known to their advantage, deeds 
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worthy of praise, ‘splendid transactions,” of which the superla- 
) } 


tive degree is “glorious.’”’ Here we arrive at the remarkable 
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conclusion, that men have ceased to avow their desire to be re- 
nowned for “things known to their advantage,” but are not 
ashamed of being supposed to desire to be renowned for things 
known to their disadvantage! Notoriety, in short, is fame, minus 
that element of honor and approval of the public conscience 
which rendered the thirst for it commendable. Men in our own 
day, like gluttons, care for the quantity of their celebrity, not, 
like gourmets, for its quality. Carried to its proper reductio ad 
absurdum, we see this state of feeling exemplified by the young 
readers of “ penny dreadfuls,” who sigh for the renown of a Dick 
Turpin, and are indifferent to the prizes of their village school. 
It may not be wasted time to make a little study of this modern 
love of notoriety, which is pervading so many hearts in Europe, 
and still more (it is commonly believed) in America, and which 
bids fair to become an important factor in human concerns in all 
future generations. What are the essential springs of the senti- 
ment, and what are its claims to contempt or sympathy? 

In truth, there are (legitimately) in every human soul two 
opposing forces: the centripetal, which draws us to our kind, and 
the centrifugal, which causes us to isolate ourselves. We are 
impelled by an inward necessity to seek a social existence, and 
so create human society, and at the same time to vindicate 
the great fact of personality, and so secure individuality. Even 
the humblest man cannot, without breaking the law of his being, 
allow his personality to be swamped or merged in that of an- 
other or of any corporate body, or sink from a man into a num- 
ber. The prison authorities who, for their own convenience, or 
perhaps with the humane intention of effacing black records, 
have reduced convicts from “ George” or “John” or “ Jane,” to 
“Number Fifty-three” or “Six Hundred and Forty” or “One 
Thousand and Ninety-five,” have all unwittingly created a new 
source of disturbance and revolt, a source which unhappily works 
most persistently in the higher-natured criminals, of whom each 
in his dim way feels that he must assert his individuality, must 
be noticed for something, as a man, and not be counted over as a 
number. This “something ”’ is, of course, where so little freedom 
exists, more frequently rebellious disorder than good conduct. 

My attention was first awakened to this fact of psychology 
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when I attempted for some years to aid my venerated friend, 
Mary Carpenter, in her labors of love at Red Lodge Reformatory 
for Criminal Girls. Our poor little charges, who had all been 
committed to the reformatory for theft or some other offense, 
were of course dressed in uniform, and treated with the greatest 
possible equality of justice and tenderness. But every one of 
them, down to the most miserable, saddened little creature, re- 
quired to be individually noticed, praised, blamed, looked at, and 
addressed by name. Any neglect to follow this rule invariably 
led to self-assertion and naughtiness, culminating sometimes in 
apparently motiveless fury. Outside of prisons, the same neces- 
sity for the vindication of the ego exists, though it naturally as- 
sumes less offensive forms. Where the full tribute to it is paid 
by affectionate and appreciative friends, it never needs to emerge 
into activity. It is easy to be humble when all around us love 
and praise us. The difficulty is to avoid angry self-assertion 
when our neighbors ignore alike our good and evil qualities, or 
treat us as nullities. 

Viewed from this standpoint we may find, I think, even in 
the vulgar love of notoriety, a development, coarse and exces- 
sive indeed, but still a genuine development, of legitimate self- 
assertion. Or we may even go further, and say that it is also an 
abnormal development of the more than legitimate, the righteous 
and beautiful, desire for the sympathy of our kind. The public 
speaker who for the first time masters his voice and words, and 
feels the thrill of a common emotion passing electrically between 
himself and his audience, experiences an enrichment, an enlarge- 
ment of his personal life, which is a revelation of the resources 
of human sympathy, hidden forever in those dumb lives which 
find no outlet either in tongue or pen. It may, perhaps, to some 
natures supply something of the same kind of extended and mul- 
tiplied personality, to win notoriety, and to know their names 
and acts to be on many lips. 

But, on the threshhold of notoriety, for whatsoever reason it 
may be sought or coveted (of course, it is often simply a matter 
of trade profits, and worth so many pounds or dollars), we are 
bound to recognize the existence of those opposing tastes as re- 
gards publicity and privacy, which, as they may be partitioned, 
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inevitably render notoriety pur et simple a pleasure or a pain. 
To the man who inherits the old-world sentiments (or prejudices, 
whichever we may call them) in favor of privacy, it is impossible 
that notoriety, even of the most favorable kind, should not bring 
with it a sense of violation of the bienséances, of being “ rubbed 
the wrong way,” of derogation of dignity, almost such as is felt 
by the poor inmate of an Eastern zenana when brought unveiled 
into the street. On the other hand, a man or woman brought up 
with the familiar sense of publicity, for instance, a person con- 
nected with the stage, generally accepts any amount of notoriety 
without roughening a hair. 

The difference extends to nations. On no subject do English 
and American tastes differ more widely than on the pains and 
pleasures of publicity. The average Englishman, from the high- 
est to the lowest, entertains a profound conviction that privacy 
is an invaluable privilege for which it is quite worth while to 
barter, as regards his abode and grounds, light, air, and beauty ; 
and as regards his domestic circle, all the intellectual pleasures 
of varied society. If he be owner of a fine estate, he builds a 
high wall or a lofty paling, often excluding lovely and extended 
views, round his park; and if he be a shopkeeper, he prefers to 
spend a summer evening in a stuffy back parlor behind impene- 
trable blinds, rather than to sit, as a Frenchman or German does 
every evening, at a table before a café in the airiest and liveliest 
street. Even the British drudge who earns her scant livelihood as 
a charwoman, will boast that when she goes “ home” to her poor 
lodging-room, she “ always keeps herself to herself,” and ignores 
with conscious pride the occupant of the adjacent garret. Until 
the rise of the pestilent “society papers” in London, no public 
journal described the homes, the furniture, the dress, or the 
habits of eminent men and women, except perhaps in the case of 
a grandiose “Morning Post” report of a particularly splendid 
ball or state dinner, or the court milliner’s list of dresses at the 
Queen's drawing-room. Even to this day, when all manner of 
breaches have been made in the wall of the Englishman’s “ cas- 
tle,” he remains attached to the idea of a broad distinction be- 
tween public and private life, and resents any infringement of 
the line where he still flatters himself he can divide himself as a 
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private individual, from himself as a statesman, author, or artist. 
The Queen and her great poet laureate, at the summit of all 
“fame,” are perhaps in the whole nation the two who would feel 
most indignant at any invasion of their still-reserved privacy. 
Having never enjoyed the privilege of a visit to the United 
States, I am not in a position to describe accurately the current 
sentiment of Americans on this subject, but such experience as 
I and many friends have had, and the whole tone of American 
literature and journalism so far as is known to me, indicate 
that the invasion of a man’s privacy, so far from being held to 
constitute an affront, is rather felt in America to involve a 
compliment. An American expects to receive smiling thanks 
from his friend for publishing a paragraph about him for which 
an Englishman would fear he might be “cut.” The American 
practice of combining the duties of a leader-writer to a great 
newspaper with that of purveyor of news (a union of duties un- 
heard of in Knglish journalism), must be partly answerable for 
the horrid fashion of everlasting personal gossip which the Lon- 
don society newspapers have unhappily introduced into England. 
Some time ago, an American gentleman, who could scarcely have 
been a common reporter, asked me in a private letter to tell him 
who were the ladies and gentlemen who had subscribed to swell 
a fund which he was collecting for a special purpose. In a 
letter (which I supposed would be equally private) I gave the 
desired information, and then, to my unbounded astonishment, 
received a note from the inquirer, saying he meant to publish 
my interesting reply in a certain American newspaper. Know- 
ing how much the persons concerned would dislike such public- 
ity, however friendly, I wrote instantly to stop the use of my 
letter. It appeared, nevertheless, ere long in a Boston paper; 
and the gentleman who had sent it for publication (after confessing 
that he had received my prohibition in good time) added, with 
ineffable coolness, that my letter was “too good to be lost.” 
That anybody, young or old, male or female, should enter- 
tain an objection to being “interviewed,” and described at length 
as to height, weight, complexion, features, dress, voice, manners, 
and habits, for the benefit of the world at large, or that he or she 
should shrink from seeing his or her parents, husband, wife, 
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brother, sister, son, or daughter exposed in a similar pillory, is 
an idea which seems never to occur to the contemporary Ameri- 
can mind. On the contrary, an impression obviously prevails 
that to draw a man’s portrait in pen and ink, even if it be a cari- 
cature, is a tribute of respect which ought to be accepted with 
gratitude. 

Another evidence of the same state of feeling is to be found 
in the evidently honest belief of traveling Americans of the 
second and third orders, that any English man or woman must 
be flattered to be told loudly and publicly, and perhaps across a 
table dhéte, that the speaker has “heard” of him, or her, in 
America. The love of notoriety, it is obviously felt, cannot fail 
to be gratified by such an announcement. While an English- 
man shyly approaches an artist, politician, or author, especially 
an old one, by gentle steps, speaking first of indifferent subjects, 
and at last, in téte-d-téle, conveys the fact that he knows and sym- 
patizes with, or perhaps admires, the work of the person he ad- 
dresses, every chit of a girl hailing from the States thinks she is 
behaving prettily in addressing one who might be her grand- 
father, telling him out straight and pro bono publico, that she has 
known all about him in America, and that though she does not, 
of course, agree with his politics, or his principles of art, or the 
purpose of his books, she thinks well of them, notwithstanding, 
and is pleased to make his acquaintance. 

At this point, however, we come across another modern pas- 
sion the gratification of which works in with the love of notoriety 
from the opposite side. Not only does the person concerned love 
to be notorious, but the public loves to be informed about the 
notorious person. So far as I see, a taste for the study of indi- 
vidual character, not exclusively of interesting persons, but of 
every man, woman, and child, is singularly developed in Amer- 
ica. Judging by the careful stippling-in of character-drawing 
by Mr. Henry James, Mr. Howells, and many lesser American 
novelists, and by the letters and conversation of American ac- 
quaintances, there exists in the great Republic an all-pervading 
hunger for elaborate descriptions of human beings, great, small, 
and mediocre, which has no counterpart in the British soul. 
Curiosity seems to be boundless and insatiable concerning people 
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in general; such a curiosity as Robinson Crusoe might legiti- 
mately have felt for the owner of the foot which left its track on 
his desert shore, but which in our old, overcrowded land we alto- 
gether fail to keep burning. Unless a man be very great or very 
gifted, or unless he be mixed up in some exciting business or 
brought into close relationship with himself, the average English- 
man feels only the most languid curiosity about his neighbor's 
height and weight, fortune, and general idiosyncrasy. Perhaps 
we might draw the contrast so far as to say that we in England 
interest ourselves in people oftenest for the sake of the move- 
ments in which they are concerned, whereas Americans take in- 
terest in movements for the sake of the people concerned in 
them. For example, they would aid home rule for the sake of 
Mr. Gladstone. To hear that a gentleman with whom we never 
expect to have any intercourse or dealings is stopping at a house 
five hundred miles away; that he is five feet seven in height, 
weighs a hundred and twenty pounds, and is called John Smith; 
that he has five thousand dollars a year, and is married to Mary 
Smith, and they have four children, is the sort of information 
which we never dream of communicating to an English friend, 
knowing it will simply bore him. But, with slight variations, it 
is the sort of colorless gossip which pervades American books 
and letters to an enormous extent, and it can do so only because 
the writers are aware that it will be read with interest by their 
countrymen. Mr. Motley, in his charming letters to his wife, 
apologizes for writing small vignettes of description, saying he 
knows she will be interested in them 





an apology, by the way, 
which rather conveys the impression that the letters were in- 
tended for posthumous publication, else why the apology? But 
Mr. Motley wrote of statesmen and politicians before whom 
Europe trembled, and concerning whom, as the subjects of future 
history, curiosity is inevitable and legitimate. It is the imterest 
in nobodies, in men, women, and children whose achievements, if 
any, are of a wholly insignificant kind, which is so remarkable 
among Americans. Talk of political or religious opinions, or of 
the advance or failure of causes, wise or foolish as the case may 
be, and our American friends exhibit, perhaps not unnaturally, 
little beyond a second-hand interest in them, for our sakes as 
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participators therein; but touch on the personal character, looks, 
conduct, circumstances of the men concerned, and in a moment 
the most animated curiosity is awake. 

In the long-past years of my youth it was a canon of good 
style in literature to write as little in the first person, and in ar- 
gument to touch on persons as rarely, as might be consistent with 
lucidity and force. The rule early impressed on me still re- 
mains, in my humble judgment, a good one, but it is not to be 
observed compatibly with the gratification of American popular 
taste. Several years ago the editor of a leading American peri- 
odical did me the honor to invite me to contribute a paper on 
the state of religious parties in England. I had recently pub- 
lished a little work, “ Broken Lights,” wherein I had endeavored 
to define the theological standpoint of the High, Low, and Broad 
Churches, and of the other religious bodies in the kingdom, and 
I naturally understood that it was something of this kind which 
was required. Inquiring further, however, I received the aston- 
ishing hint that what was wanted was nothing of this sort at all, 
but descriptions and anecdotes of certain eminent divines whose 
friendship I had the honor to share, and of as many more as I 
could depict for the entertaimnent of the readers of the “‘—— 
Review.” 

It would lead us too far to attempt to fathom the sources of 
these two correlated sentiments, the indifference to privacy, and 





the excessive interest in people, which together combine to make 
the love of notoriety more prominent in America than it is, as 
yet, in England. <A great deal of kindliness and genuine human 
sympathy must assuredly be at the bottom of both sentiments. 
We attach much importance to privacy only when we have a 
certain shy mistrust of our fellow-creatures en masse. And, on 
the other hand, we can scarcely interest ourselves in ordinary 
people, unless we are richly endowed with sympathy .and warm 
with the sense of human brotherhood. The manifestations of 
these feelings may be foolish or absurd or vulgar, but at the 
root they must be better and more wholesome than exclusiveness 
or indifference. 

In conclusion, it seems to result that either the love of fame 
or the love of notoriety is an inevitable part of human nature in 
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the present and future, as in the past. We cannot really cease 
to care for the opinion, the sympathy rather, of large numbers 
of our fellow-men. When we pretend to drop the desire of 
fame, it is only to fall into the love of notoriety; and of the two 
there can be no question but that the former is the nobler. It 
has, indeed, received a tinge of absurdity from the follies which 
have been incrusted on it; and the sneering and detracting 
habits of the modern club and of society talk have forever made 
it impossible to re-install the old goddess, fallen and broken like 
Dagon. But it ought, I think, to be recognized that the desire 
ot notoriety, if it is to be a good and not wholly an evil public 
influence, must be the desire of notoriety for some excellence or 
bravery; not, for example, for being the “ wickedest man in the 
world,” or for having run away in battle faster than man ever 
ran before. A longing for the approval of our fellow-men, and 
for their memory of our names hereafter with honor and bene- 
diction, is, indeed, a less pure and exalted passion than the ambi- 
tion to be perfect in the eyes of the all-knowing Searcher of 
Hearts; but, just in as far as it is of good men, of those whose 
consciences echo the voice in our own souls, that we desire the 
approval, it is a wholesome and generous sentiment, and one in 
which it is hard toconceive that any genuine lover of his kind 
can be altogether lacking. 

On the other hand, the thirst for the applause of fools and 
scoundrels, the desire of notoriety irrespective of approval, is a 
weakness deserving, not of the indulgence it commonly receives, 
but of contempt. There is nothing in it either good or sound; 
and the stimulation it offers must all be in base directions, such 
as the accumulation of monstrous wealth, or habits of senseless 
eccentricity, or perhaps even of superlative and exorbitant vice. 
Better, after all, revert to Fame and her trumpet, than proceed 
to organized claques, and modern newspaper puffery. Better to 
say frankly, with Ovid: 

“Tf ’tis allowed to poets to divine, 
One-half of round eternity is mine,” 
than to enjoy the proud notoriety, throughout the Far West, of 
being the “ wickedest man in the world.” 
FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
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THE vital questions, large and small, touch at last the 
supreme interest, the life that we live one with another. Start 
at whatever point we may, it is at the great center, our common 
humanity, that all lines of anxious investigation meet. We are 
in a scientific time, but the scientia scientiarum is the welfare of 
the people. All the signs of thought and action, events, litera- 
ture, these pages, the daily press, gatherings and combinations, 
point this way. Says one of the students, “All the problems are 
fast resolving themselves into one, the social problem. Science, 
moving along its own path, has brought mankind face to face 
with it.” And, as the way of science usually is, it is attention 
to the apparently insignificant and familiar that finally reveals 
the hidden laws, and places man in a larger and better world. 

Philosophy, history, art, religion have not said much of the 
“evening party,” as itis or as it has been; and they have done 
little to make it what it ought to be. Philosophy has found in 
it phenomena rather than substance, and an atmosphere not suffi- 
ciently rare. History has dealt with larger politics and deeper 
diplomacies, bloodier strifes, parliaments more deliberate. No 
department of the fine arts has beheld high visions or been en- 
tranced with majestic ideals among its costumes and decorations. 
Religion, for the most part, has not seen fit to stop long enough 
between the Jerusalem of tradition and the Jericho of foreign 
missions to inquire diligently whether or not traveling humanity 
has been wounded and robbed and left half dead there, and, after 
a glance and an exclamation, has passed by on the other and 
more ecclesiastical side. But there, nevertheless, all the while, 
humanity has been. 

In that careful preservation by nature of type, as compared 
with her carelessness of the single life, which Tennyson has made 
familiar by a poetic epigram, hardly any example is more strik- 
ing than the reappearance, under all sorts of guises, in every age, 
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and in all classes, excepting possibly the most barbarous, of the 
gregarious habit of men and women gathering together at the 
promptings of a social instinct, and with no other object than its 
gratification. Not the council of government, not army or school 
or conventicle of worship, hardly the family itself, discloses a more 
persistent vitality. Into this popular, diversified, vague, un- 
defined, undefended shape the social nature throws itself out. 
One of its peculiarities is its unnamableness. We have desig- 
nated it loosely and inaccurately. Few words have a meaning 
less fixed than “ party,” and it is not obvious why it should be 
applied to a scene where people are less apart than elsewhere. 
As to the “evening,” everybody knows that the Protean creature 
we aré trying to identify is likely enough to emerge at any hour 
of the day or night, its two termini shifting with the degree of 
sanity in the community, generally moving forward on the noe- 
turnal scale part passu with the advance of luxurious foolishness. 
Wherein a “ reception” differs from an “assembly,” or a “ ball” 
from a“ cotillon party,” or an “afternoon tea” from a tea after 
sunset, or a pink tea from a tea that is green, who knows? All 
we need is a tolerable common understanding of what we have 
in mind, a something too formless for an institution, too irregu- 
lar for an organization, too vital for a machine, too heartless for 
a fraternity, too lawless for a school, too decent for a masquerade, 
with too much lying for a bureau, and too many passions for a 
pageant. There are the competitions, matches, risks, calculations 
of a perilous game, the interchanges of an imponderable, imma- 
terial commerce, musical voices from inharmonious breasts, spite- 
ful courtesies, magnificent meannesses. There are songs of peace, 
flying arrows of malice and revenge, bonds and fragments of 
friendships, charming veils over hidden horrors, laughter rippling 
over dark depths of silent agony. One has only to reflect a mo- 
ment how considerable. a section of the lives of many men and 
more women these activities occupy, what capacities they include, 
what forces they engage, the interplay between life and life, the 
issues and destiny of character, the august responsibility, to com- 
prehend that “society,” even in this limited sense, is a study 
for the wisest minds. What it is, and what it might be, are 


two questions. 
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Shall we venture on a slight analysis of the complex motive? 
First, we find in it, on the part of the provider, and somewhat 
also with the guest, an honorable constraint of obligation. To 
live without self-disrespect a householder must acknowledge, in 
a practical way, a social “duty” or tax, of which custom is the 
assessor, cards of invitation are the passport, and dressmaker, 
florist, and caterer are the collectors. ‘“ We must ask the Biving- 
tons, for they have invited us.” ‘We must make a party for 
the Seymours, or the Seymours will hold a reception of which 
we shall know only by a distressful hearing of the ear.” So 
equity and thrift meet together; favors received and favors ex- 
pected, twin appeals to gratitude, kiss each other. Other equiva- 
lents for such hospitality are supposed to be known to “ practical 
politicians.” 

People like to show what they have, the house they live in, 
how they are getting on, and the proofs of their taste, such as 
they are, in furniture and pictures. The wife of the trader of 
rising fortune, or of the member of Congress whose statesmanship 
has reaped an unpublished harvest in the proceeds of lucrative 
“appointments,” must make her little home-exposition. Tak- 
ing as genial a view as we can of the nature that is in us all, there 
is a pathetic soul of aspiration in persons feeble. A part of the 
love of display is an interest in our neighbors and a sanguine 
hope that they will take an interest in us. Is not this looking for 
approval first cousin tosympathy? Motives easily mix. “Come, 
friends, and share our harmless pleasure; and without cynically 
calling it pride, behold these bits of elegance which cost us 
money. You shall look at them for nothing; and if some ac- 
quaintances shall come who neither admire nor love us very 
much, no matter; we shall not hate each other the worse. If 
New York and Philadelphia and Chicago may ‘exhibit,’ why 
may not my husband and I?” One touch of human vanity makes 
the whole world kin. Only, this hussif will remember, if she is 
discreet, that if the pomp is too gorgeous the cohesive force is 
exchanged for repulsion; excesses react; social classes are driven 
apart; roots of envious bitterness spring up. The best-bred will 
say, ‘‘ This sumptuousness is barbaric;”’ ostentation is as vulgar 
in the rich as in the poor; besides, at wasteful extravagance 
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under-paid workmen and over-tasked women will feel resentful ; 
what calls itself labor will growl at what calls itself capital, 
swearing communistic oaths or threatening anarchic vengeance. 
As civilization ripens, refined by Christianity, the true noblesse 
oblige is found in the simplicity which is the best promoter of 
equality, the concealed condescension which is not patronage but 
principle, protecting the self-respect of the less favored, en- 
couraging honesty, abating temptations to fraud and crime, and 
so exercising a gracious and graceful ministry of righteousness. 
American society has, here and there, a republican queen who 
by a cheerful example of accomplished moderation averts dis- 
order, nourishes contentment among plain families, and is a better 
patriot than the politicians. 

Ascending still higher, this party-going world might come to 
a consciousness of a positive capacity of beneficence. Reaching 
that elevation, it takes rank with great normal agencies of human 
betterment, intellectual and moral. People get together with a 
direct intention to improve themselves and one another, and with 
a more or less distinct conviction that fashionable assemblings 
hitherto have been a stupenduous illusion; scenes from which all 
serious convictions, by a superciliousness which is an abomination 
or by a silliness which is pitiable, have been systematically ex- 
cluded. All along, in centers of thought, from Alexandria to St. 
Louis, occasional traces of this loftier conception have appeared. 
The social spirit has allied itself with letters, with science, with 
political reform, with ancient and modern art, with classical learn- 
ing, with the commemoration as well as the stimulation of genius, 
and even with original discovery. Paris preéminently, and Heidel- 
berg and Berlin and Edinburgh bear splendid witness. The salon 
has borrowed the cleverness of clubs, the erudition of libraries, 
the conversational gifts of fine women, the manners of courts, the 
experience of travelers, the imagination of poets. In these rare 
instances society has liberated itself from the stupefying, stultify- 
ing tyranny of wealth. The spirit has asserted its supremacy 
over the flesh. Fashion has been made a servant, not a mistress. 
Why should not they, in our cities and college towns, who have 
acquired knowledge and keep a conscience, and happen to hold 
property at the same time, conspire to raise the tone of talk out 
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of the vapidity and vacuity o: the average upper-class drawing- 
room? Why not detach gentility from snobbery, decorum from 
dreariness? Why not forestall the effects of that calamity which 
President Josiah Quincy, of Harvard University, deplored, when 
he set the present writer to thinking by saying to him, fifty 
years ago, of an exquisitely-polished undergraduate whose mind 
was upon horses and cravats: ‘This young man has had the 
misfortune to inherit a great estate”? Why not reconstruct 
the scheme where the highest tribute paid by dawdling young 
men to a young woman who has studied several languages, and 
who might’ be the light and comforter of a dozen tenement 
houses, is to remark that she “looks admirably in evening 
dress’? Is it nota little too bad, in a time when there is so 
much fact to be learned, so much work to be done and done 
better than it is, so much wrong to be righted, so many burdens 
wait to be eased, so many noble enterprises to be set forward, 
that ladies and gentlemen of faculty and information should ar- 
ray themselves sumptuously, and go to meet each other again 
and again, and stay together for hours, only to look at a spectacle 
that is without significance and hear sounds without sense; to 
see unreal manners and hear commonplace speech; to exchange 
greetings with the dearest friends only on a crowded staircase, as 
the two processions up and down meet and pass, or in a “ crush” 
where the liveliest feeling is a fear of damaging a fabric or being 
mortified by a mistake; to eat and drink what could be eaten 
and drunk with far more comfort and safer digestion at home; 
to say what one only half feels, to persons whom one does not 
half like, on a subject that one does not half understand; to 
pick a way between frivolity and falsehood or wade through a 
muddy mixture of both; to cover disgust with a smile, inward 
protest with spoken assent, or weariness with a jest; and then to 
go away at an unhealthy hour with nothing to remember but 
a babble, a whirl, a jam, and a secret self-contempt? ‘ Horrid 
bore, isn’t it?” said one victim toanother. “ Beastly,” was the 
cordial answer. “Let's go home!” “I wish I could, but you 
see I can’t; I am the host!” 

In 1871, in his spare plain room in Geneva, that solitary and 
sad student, thinker, and philosopher, Henri Frederic Amiel, the 
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man of books and solitude, of bold speculation and halting will, 
drew in his marvelous “Journal” this characteristic picture 
of what social life at its best is, is not, and might be: 


‘* All realism is suppressed as brutal. All vehemence, all natural ex- 
pression, or any frank sign of true feeling is startling and distasteful in this 
delicate milieu. ... Among the people in whom the social gifts are 
strongest the individual fears ridicule above all things, and ridicule is the 
certain result of originality. ‘All the world’ is the greatest of powers. 
It is sovereign, and calls itself ‘we.’ ‘We?’ dress, ‘we’ dine, ‘we’ walk 
like this and not like that. The subjects of ‘we’ are more prostrate than 
the slaves of the East before the Padishah. The individual finds everything 
decided for him without his troubling about it. Provided he imitates, 
copies, and repeats the models furnished by ‘we,’ he has nothing more to 
fear. He knows all that he need know, and has entered into salvation.” 


It would be interesting to learn how many men, best quali- 
fied for rendering a “party” worth going to, stay away habitu- 
ally because it is a place where nothing new is reported, nothing 
of value is suggested, even significant questions cease to be 
asked, and ease, freedom, ideas, are wondered at; where that 
vigorous turning of one’s self about to meet other minds, properly 
and literally called “conversation,” is prostituted to a dribble of 
fatuous gossip interspersed with stupid and stale compliments, 
good humor sinks to simpering, earnestness is banished as “ bad 
form.” Hence came the conversazione, a laudable struggle with 
the dance and supper and card table for a breath of intellectual 
life. Its danger is pedantry and priggishness. It might begin 
well enough by dropping or translating its exotic title. We are 
now menaced by a phase of social life which thinks itself best 
only because it is best at the bank and tax list. In our richest 
and vainest cities, the capitals of wealth, of show and greed, not 
of influence or moral power, you have an aristocracy @ ’ Améri- 
caine, says the European. But an American pays the European 
back. After a season of brilliant breakfasts, dinners, and recep- 
tions among the brightest women of London and the scholars of 
widest learning in England, Mr. Emerson wrote to Margaret Ful- 
ler that he found no “ new horizons.” 


** What shall I say to you of Babylon? I find that all the old deoxygena- 
tion and asphyxia that has in town or village existed for me in that word 
‘a party,’ exists unchanged in London palaces, There is nowhere so much 
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affluence of talent and social accomplishment, every star outshone by one 
more dazzling ; and you cannot move without coming into the light and 
fame of new ones. They have carried the art of agreeable sensations to a 
wonderful pitch ; they know everything, have everything. They are rich, 
polite, proud, and admirable, But, though good for them, it ends in the 
using. I shall soon have enough of this play for my occasion. No persons 
have appealed in any manner to the imagination, God instructs men 
through the imagination.” 


No “good society” can be created but by independence, that 
absolute royalty of manhood and womanhood which Mr. Coleridge 
calls “individuation,” and which he pronounces the true end of 
social progress. Fashion is defined by the Concord Montaigne as 
“an attempt to organize beauty of behavior.” But she blunders 
a good deal at her business, and never more than when she con- 
sults the posture-masters, milliners, and court journals rather 
than native good sense, the fitness of ceremony to occasion and 
of appearance to reality, and the intuitions of those of both sexes 
who think for themselves. “The first point of courtesy must 
always be truth.” It is all very well for admiring friends and 
followers to feast their party favorites and officials, foreign cele- 
brities, stage-actors, successful monopolists, persons who get a 
reputation for philanthropy by giving away a twentieth part of 
their superfluities and letting the secret of their liberality be 
known to nobody but the newspapers. The ovations, however, 
really belong to those who are not apt to be invited—heroes of 
the field, the factory, the ship, the railway, ingenious and studious 
workingmen in machine-shops and mines, men to whom money is 
not a necessity, and whom, therefore, money will not bribe or 
buy. When we get the actual democracy it will be the real 
aristocracy, where the best are not the most fortunate, and the 
people elect their leaders without dictation, delusion, or a price. 

Surely the right office and honor of an “ upper class ” must be 
to lift the lowest toward the highest. Does this appear to be the 
chosen work of any fashionable and fastidious circle? Or is it 
rather to accentuate and widen the line that divides class from 
class ? If, as an unordained preacher has said, the transfiguration 
of evil by good is the divine miracle par excellence, then this per- 
formance of gayety, music, dancing, and small talk in the small 
hours has but small show in the supreme wonder-working. It 
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has other reasons, other aims, other methods, other results than 
that losing of one’s life to save it which, by the general consent of 
epic, ballad, romance, and drama, is the master heroism and 
sovereign conquest of man. Here and there, in corners of the 
room, may be some slight sacrifices of selfish pleasure for 
sheer pity’s sake, a sacrifice of the popular for the neglected, of 
beauty for deformity, of the strong for the weak, of the flattered 
and favored for injured sensibility or a timid stranger. They are 
not to be despised, yet they are after all scarcely to be reckoned 
ameng the harder tests or grander glories of Christian magnanim- 
ity. The wedding garments at fashionable feasts are too apt to 
be disguises. Epictetus says, ‘“ We are a sufficient spectacle to 
one another.” Being a philosopher, he must have meant that we 
do actually see each other. What would he say to one of those 
complicated contrivances where the partners make believe see one 
another, but see only adomino? What would the pagan Stoic 
have said to our metropolitan ball-room morality ? Conventional 
morals are a convenience; but they inspire no virtue; they purify 
no corruption. What is exacted virtue but a counterfeit ? 
What is a rootless and insincere chastity but hypocrisy? And 
what is hypocrisy, in parlor or church, but the sin that is deepest 
in damnableness ? If the libertine goes straight from harlotry to 
my lady’s “reception,” is invited and welcomed there, and goes 
back from Lucretia to Circe with no sense of shame, what ethical 
judgment is to be passed upon the moral standard which the 
reception and my lady represent ? 

To comprehend what claim this universal and perennial 
element in our collective life has on our sober care and endeavor, 
we have only to recognize its capabilities. It is more than a 
play-ground or hiding-place of heartless etiquette, where pretense 
and craft, mimicry and spite, skulk and dodge and cringe and 
make faces; where people “present their compliments” when 
they really have nothing to present but suspicion or jealousy; 
“very much regret” that they cannot be present where they 
covertly rejoice not to be; “request the honor” or “ pleasure” 
of company which they hate or despise, and “renew the assur- 
ance of their consideration” for acquaintances whom nothing 
but self-interest or fear keeps them from insulting to their faces 
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or slandering behind their backs. For disgraces like these so- 
ciety is a judgment; because, notwithstanding all the conceal- 
ments, through certain laws of God's ordaining it is also a revela- 
tion, and the Nemesis that cannot be outwitted has recorded in 
the very word “character,” the mark of the man, the reward of 
every genuine brother in the great brotherhood, the doom of 
every trifler and deceiver. 

Is not a divine law like this, inwrought in our social nature, 
sufficient to invest our ordinary social scenery with intellectual 
interest and spiritual dignity ? 
from care, a relief from toil, a tournament of wits, might it not 
become, to the human mind and spirit, fruitful, inspiring, jubilant, 
and sacred ? 


Without ceasing to be a diversion 


F. D. HUNTINGTON. 








MAKING A NAME IN LITERATURE. 


THE editor of the Forum has asked me to say how a literary 
reputation is formed. It is like asking one how wood is turned 
into gold, or how real diamonds can be manufactured. If I knew 
the answer, it is not in the pages of a review that I should print 
it. I should bury myself in a cottage in the woods, exercise my 
secret arts, and wait for Fame to turn her trumpet into a hunt- 
ing-horn, and wake the forest echoes with my praises. In one of 
Mr. Stockton’s stories a princess sets all the wise men of her 
dominions searching for the lost secret of what root beer should 
be made of. The philosophers fail to discover it, and the magi- 
cians exhaust their arts in vain. Not the slightest light is thrown 
on the abstruse problem, until at last an old woman is persuaded 
to reveal that it ought to be made of roots. In the same way, the 
only quite obvious answer to the query, How should a literary 
reputation be formed? is to reply, By thinking nothing at all 
about reputation, but writing earnestly and carefully on the sub- 
jects and in the style most congenial to your habits of mind. 
But this is too obvious, and leads to no further result. Besides, 
I see that the question is not, how should, but how is, a literary 
reputation formed. I will endeavor, then, to give expression 
to such opinions as I may have formed on this latter subject. 

A literary reputation, as here intended, is obviously not the 
eternal fame of a Shakespeare, which appears likely to last for- 
ever, nor even that of a Dickens, which must endure till there 
comes a complete revolution of taste, but the inferior form of 
repute which is enjoyed by some dozens of literary people in 
each generation, and makes a center for the admiration or envy 
of the more enthusiastic or idler portion of their contemporaries. 
There is as much cant in denying the attractiveness of such tem- 
porary glory as there is in exaggerating its weight and impor- 
tance. To stimulate the minds of those who surround him, to 
captivate their attention and excite their curiosity, is pleasing to 
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the natural man. We look with suspicion on the author who 
protests too loudly that he does not care whether he is admired 
or not. We shrewdly surmise that inwardly he cares very much 
indeed. This instinctive wish for reputation is one of the great 
incentives to literary exertion. Fame and money, these are the 
two chief spurs which drive the author on. The statement may 
seem ignoble, and the writers of every generation persist in 
avowing that they write only to amuse themselves and to do 
good in their generation. The noble lady in “ Lothair” wished 
that she might never eat, or if at all, only a little fruit by moon- 
light on a bank. She, nevertheless, was always punctual at her 
dinner; and the author who protests his utter indifference to 
money and reputation is commonly excessively sensitive when 
an attack is made on his claims in either direction. Literary 
reputation is relative, of course. There may be a village fame 
which does not burn very brightly in the county town, and pro- 
vincial stars that look very pale in a great city. The circum- 
stances, however, under which all the various degrees of fame 
are reached, are, I think, closely analogous, and what is true of 
the local celebrity is true, relatively, of a Victor Hugo or of a 
Tennyson. The importance of the reputation is shown by the 
expanse of the area it covers, not by the curve of its advance. 
The circle of a great man’s fame is extremely wide, but it only 
repeats on a vast scale the phenomena attending on the fame of a 
small man. 

The three principal ways in which a literary reputation is 
formed appear to be these: reviews, private conversation among 
the leaders of opinion, and the instinctive attraction which leads 
the general public to discover for itself what is calculated to 
give it pleasure. I will briefly indicate the manner in which 
these three seem to act at the present moment on the formation 
of notoriety and its attendant success, in the case of English 
authors. First of all, it is not unworthy of note that reputation, 
or fame, and monetary success, are not identical, although the 
latter is frequently the satellite of the former. One extraor- 
dinary example of their occasional remoteness, which may be 
mentioned without impertinence on the authority of the author 
himself, is the position of Mr. Herbert Spencer. In any list of 
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living Englishmen eminently distinguished for the originality 
and importance of their books, Mr. Spencer cannot fail to be 
ranked high. Yet, as every student of his later work knows, he 
has stated in the preface of one of those bold and inexpensive 
volumes in which he enshrines his thought, that the sale of his 
books does not cover the cost of their publication. This is the 
case of a man famous, it is not too much to say, in every civil- 
ized country in the globe. In pure literature there is probably 
no second existing instance so flagrant as this. But, to take only 
a few of the most illustrious Englishmen of letters, it is matter 
of common notoriety that the sale of the books of, say, Mr. Swin- 
burne and Mr. Leslie Stephen, the Bishop of Oxford (Dr. Stubbs) 
and Mr. Lecky, by no means responds to the lofty rank which 
each of these authors takes in the esteem of educated people 
throughout the Anglo-Saxon world. The reverse is still more 
curious and unaccountable. Why is it that there are writers of 
no merit at all, who sell their books in thousands where people 
of genius sell theirs in scores, yet without ever making a reputa- 
tion? At the time when Tupper was far more popular than 
Tennyson, and Eliza Cook enjoyed ten times the commercial 
success of Browning, even the votaries of these poetasters did 
not claim a higher place for them, or even a high place at all. 
They bought their books because they liked them, but the buyers 
evidently did not imagine that purchase gave their temporary 
favorites any rank in the hierarchy of fame. These things are 
a mystery, but the distinction between commercial success and 
fame is one which must be drawn. We are speaking here of 
reputation, whether attended by vast sales or only by barren 
honor. 

Reviews have no longer the power which they enjoyed sev- 
enty years ago, of making or even of marring the fortunes of a 
book. When there existed hundreds of private book clubs 
throughout the country, each one of which proceeded to buy a 
copy of whatever the “ Edinburgh” recommended, then the re- 
viewer was a great personage in the land. We may see in 
Lockhart’s “ Life of Scott” that Sir Walter, even at the height 
of his success, and when, as Ellis said, he was “ the greatest ele- 
phant in the world” except himself, was shaken to the center of 
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his being by Jeffrey’s cold review of “ Marmion,” not through 
irritable peevishness, which was wholly foreign to Scott's mag- 
nanimous nature, but because a slighting review was enough to 
cripple a book, and a slashing review to destroy it. There is 
nothing of this kind now. No newspaper exists in Great Britain 
which is able to sell an edition of a book by praising it. I doubt 
if any review, under the most favorable circumstances, and com- 
ing from the most influential quarter, causes two hundred copies 
of a book to be bought. <A signed article by Mr. Gladstone is, of 
course, an exception; yet some have doubted of late whether a 
book may not be found so inept and so heavy as not to stir even 
at the summons of that voice. 

The reviews in the professionally literary papers are still 
understood to be useful in the case of unknown writers. A 
young author without a friend, if he has merit, and above all if 
he has striking originality, is almost sure to attract the notice of 
some beneficent reviewer, and be praised in the columns of one 
or other of the leading weeklies. These are the circumstances 
under which the native kindliness of the irritable race is dis- 
played most freely. The envy which sees merit in a new man 
and determines to crush it with silence or malignant attack, is 
inhuman, and practically, I fancy, scarcely exists. The entirely 
unheard-of writer wounds no susceptibilities, awakens no sus- 
picions, and even excites a pleasurable warmth of patronage. 
It is a little later on, when the new man is quite new no 
longer, but is becoming a formidable rival, that evi! passions are 
aroused, or sometimes seem to have been aroused, in pure literary 
bosoms. The most sincere reviews are often those which treat 
the works of unknown writers, and this is perhaps the reason 
why the shrewd public still permits itself to be moved by these 
when they are strongly favorable. At any rate, every new-comer 
must be introduced to our crowded public to be observed at all, 
and to new-comers the review is still the indispensable master of 
the ceremonies. 

But the power of reviews to create this form of literary repu- 
tation has, of late, been greatly circumscribed. The public 
grows less and less the dupe of an anonymous judgment, ex- 
pressed in the columns of one of the too-numerous organs of 
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public opinion. A more naive generation than ours was over- 
awed by the nameless authority which moved behind a review. 
Ours, on the contrary, is apt to go too far, and pay no notice be- 
cause it does not know the name of a writer. The author who 
writhed under the humiliation of attack in a famous paper, little 
suspected that his critic was one Snooks, an inglorious creature 
whose acquaintance with the matter under discussion was mainly 
taken from the book he was reviewing. But, on the other hand, 
there is that story of the writer of some compendium of Greek 
history severely handled anonymously by the “Athenzeum,” 
whose scorn of the nameless critic gave way to horror and shame 
when he discovered him to have been no other than Mr. Grote. 
On the whole, when we consider the careful, learned, and judicial 
reviews which are still to be found, like grains of salt, in the 
rast body of wretched criticism in the newspapers, it may be 
held that the public pays less attention to the reviews than it 
should. The fact seems to remain that, except in the case of 
entirely unknown writers, periodical criticism possesses an ever- 
dwindling power of recommendation. 

It is in conversation that the fame of the best books 1s made. 
There are certain men and women in London who are on the 
outlook for new merit, who are supposed to be hard to please, 
and whose praise is like rubies. It is those people who, in the 
smoking-room of the club, or across the dinner table, create the 
fame of writers and the success of new books. “Seen ‘ Polyan- 


thus’?” 


says one of these peripatetic oracles. “ No,” you answer; 
“T am afraid I don’t know what ‘ Polyanthus’ is.” ‘ Well, it’s 
not half bad; it’s this new realistic romance.” “Indeed! By 
whom is it written?” “Oh! a fellow called—called Binks, I 
think—Binks or Bunks; quite anew man. You ought to see 
it, don’t you know.’”’ Some one far down the table ventures to 
say, “Oh! I think it was the ‘ Palladium’ said on Saturday that 
it wasn’t a good book at all, awfully abnormal, or something of 
that kind.” “ Well, you look at it; I think you'll agree with 
me that it’s not half bad.” Such a conversation as this, if held 
in a fructifying spot among the best people, does ‘“ Polyanthus” 
more good than a favorable review. It excites curiosity, and 
echoes of the praise (“not half bad” is at the present moment 
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the most fulsome of existing expression of London enthusiasm) 
reverberate and reverberate until the fortune of the book is 
made. At the same time, be it forever remembered, there must 
be in “ Polyanthus” the genuine force and merit which appeals 
to an impartial judge and converts reader after reader, or else 
vainly does the friendly oracle try to raise the wind. He be- 
trays himself, most likely, by using the expression, “a very fine 
book,” or “ beautifully written.” These phrases have a falsetto 


air, and lack the persuasive sincerity of the true modern eulog 


gium, “not half bad.” 
dQ 


yt 

But there are reputations formed in other places than in Lon- 
don dining-rooms and the libraries of clubs. There are certain 
books which are not welcomed by the reviews, and which fail to 
please or even to meet the eye of experts in literature, which 
neverthless, by some strange and unaccountable attraction, be- 
come known to the outer public, and are eagerly accepted by a 
very wide circle of readers. Iam not aware that the late Mr. 
Roe was ever a favorite with the writing or speaking critics of 
America. He achieved his extraordinary success not by the aid, 
but in spite of the neglect and disapproval of the lettered 
classes. I have no close acquaintance with Mr. Roe’s novels, 
but I know them well enough to despair of discovering why they 
were found to be so eminently welcome to thousands of readers. 
So far as I have examined them, they have appeared to me to 
be—if I may speak frankly—neither good enough nor bad 
enough to account for their popularity. It is not that I am 
such a prig as to disdain Mr. Roe’s honorable industry; far 
from it. But his books are lukewarm; they have neither the 
heat of a rich insight into character, nor the deathly coldness of 
false or insincere fiction. They are not ill-constructed, although 
they are certainly not well-constructed. It is their lack of salient 
character that makes me wonder what enabled them to float 
where scores and scores of works not appreciably worse or better 
than they have sunk. 

Most countries possess at any given moment an author of this 
class - In England we have the lady who signs her eminently 
reputable novels by the pseudonym of “ Edna Lyall.” I do not 
propose to say what the lettered person thinks of the author of 
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“Donovan”; I would only point out that the organs of literary 
opinion do not recognize her existence. I cannot recollect ever 
noticing a prominent review of one of her books in any leading 
paper. I never heard them so much as mentioned by any criti- 
cal reader. To find out something about “ Edna Lyall” I have 
just consulted the latest edition of “ Men of the Time,” but she 
is unknown to that not excessively austere compendium. And 
now for the reverse of the medal. I lately requested the mistress 
ofa girls’ school, a friend of mine, to ask her elder classes to write 
down the name of the greatest English author. The universal 
answer was “Shakespeare.” What could be more respectable? 
But the second question was, ‘Who is your favorite English 
author?” And this time, by a large majority, Edna Lyall bore 
off the bell. 7 

I think this amiable lady may be consoled for the slight 
which “ Men of the Time” puts upon her. It seems plain that 
she is a very great personage indeed to all the girls of the time. 
But if you ask me how such a subterranean reputation as this is 
formed, what starts it, how it is supported, I can only say I have 
failed, after some not unindustrious research, to discover. I may 
but conjecture that, as I have suggested, the public instinctively 
feels the attraction of the article that satisfies its passing require- 
ment. These illiterate successes—if I may use the word “ illit- 
erate’ in its plain meaning and without offense 





are exceedingly 
ephemeral, and sink into the ground as silently and rapidly as 
they rose from it. What has become of Mrs. Gore and Mrs. 
March?” Who wrote “ Emilia Wyndham,” and to what elegant 
pen did the girls who are now grandmothers owe “ Ellen Middle- 
ton”? Alas! it has taken only forty years to strew the poppy 
of oblivion over these once thrilling titles. 

For we have to face the fact that reputations are lost as well 
as won. What destroys the fame of an accepted author? This, 
surely, is a question not less interesting than that with which we 
started, and a necessary corollary to it. Not unfavorable re- 
views, certainly. An unjust review may annoy and depress the 
author, it may cheer a certain number of his enemies and cool 
the ardor of a few of his friends, but in the long run it is sure to 
be innocuous in proportion to its injustice. I have in my mind 
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the mode in which Mr. Browning’s poems were treated in certain 
quarters twenty years ago. I remember more than one instance 
in which critics were permitted, in newspapers which ought to 
have known better, to exemplify that charge of heedless ob- 
scurity which it was then the fashion to bring against the poet, 
by the quotation of mutilated fragments, and even by the intro- 
duction of absurd mistakes into the transcription of the text. 
Now in this case, a few persons were possibly deterred from the 
further perusal of a writer who appeared, by these excerpts, to 
be a lunatic; but I think far more were roused into vehement 
sympathy for Mr. Browning by comparing the quotations with 
the originals, and so finding out that the reviewers had lied. It 
rests with the author, not the critic, to destroy his own reputa- 
tion. No one, as Bentley said, was ever written down except by 
himself, and the public is quite shrewd enough to do a rough 
sort of justize to the critic who accuses as well as to the author 
who is arraigned. As Dargle observes, “it certainly does hurt 
an author of delicate feelings to see the liberties the reviews 
take” with his writings; but if he is worth his salt at all, he will 
comfort himself by thinking, with Sir Fretful, that “their abuse 
is, after all, the best panegyric.” To an author who is smarting 
under a more than common infliction of this kind of peppering, 
one consolatory consideration may be hinted, namely, that not to 
be spoken about at all is even worse than being maligned. 

. One of the most insidious perils that waylay the modern lit- 
erary life is an exaggerated success at the outset of a career. A 
very remarkable instance of this has been seen in our time. 
Thirteen years ago a satire was published which, although essen- 
tially destructive and therefore not truly promising, was set forth 
with so much novelty of execution, brightness of wit, and variety 
of knowledge that the world was taken by storm. The author 
of that work was received with plaudits of the most exaggerated 
kind, and his second book was looked forward to with unbounded 
anticipation. It came, and though fresh and witty, it had less 
distinction, less vitality, than the first. Book after book has 
marked ever a further step in steady decline, and now that once 
flattered and belaureled writer’s name is one no more to con- 


jure with. This, surely, is a pathetic fate. I can imagine no 
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form of failure so desperately depressing as that which comes 
disguised in excessive juvenile success. In literature, at least as 
much as in other professions, the race is not to the swift, although 
the battle must eventually be to the strong. There is a blossom- 
ing, like that of forced annuals, which pays for its fullness and 
richness by a plague of early sterility. What the young writer 
of wholesome ambition should pray for is, not to flash like a 
meteor on the astonished world of fashion, but by solid and ad- 
mirable writing slowly to win a place which has a firm and wide 
basis. There is such a fate as to suffer through life from the 
top-heaviness of an initial success. Such a struggle as Thack- 
eray’s may be painful at the time, and may call for the exercise 
of a great deal of patience and good temper. It is, nevertheless, 
a better thing in the long run to serve a noviciate in Grub Street, 
than, like Samuel Warren, to be famous at thirty, and die aimost 
forgotten at seventy. There is a deadly tendency in the mind 
which too easily has found others captivated by its effusions, to 
fancy that anything is good enough for the public. A precocious 
favorite conceives that he has only to whistle and the world will 
at any moment come back to him. The soldier who meets 
with no resistance, throws aside his armor and relaxes his ambi- 
tion. He forgets that, as Andrew Marvell says, Z 


nw 


“‘The same arts that did gain t 
A power, must it maintain.” 


Some danger to a partially-established reputation is to be 
met with from the fickleness of public taste and the easy satiety 
of readers. If an imaginative writer has won the attention of the 
public by a vigorous and original picture of some unhackneyed 
scene of life which is thoroughly familiar to himself, he is apt to 
find himself on the horns of a dilemma. If he turns to a new 
class of subjects, the public which has already “ placed” him as 
an authority on a particular subject, will be disappointed; on 
the other hand, if he sticks to his last, he runs the chance of 
fatiguing his readers and of exhausting his own impressions. 
For such an author, ultimate success probably lies on the side of 
courage. He must reject the temptation to indulge the public 


with what he knows it wants, and must boldly force it to like 
14 
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another and still unrecognized phase of his talent. He ought, 
however, to make very sure that he is right, and not his readers, 
before he insists upon a change. It is not every one who pos- 
sesses the versatility of the late Lord Lytton, and can conquer 
new worlds under a pseudonym at the age of fifty. There are 
plenty of instances of men of letters who, weary of being praised 
for what they did well, have tried to force down the throats of 
the public what everybody but themselves could see was ill-done. 
I remember Hans Christian Andersen, in the last year of his life, 
telling me that the books he should really be remembered by 
were his dramas and his novels, not the fairy stories that every- 
body persisted in making so much fuss about. He had gone 
through life without gaining the least skill in gauging his own 
strength or weakness. Andersen, however, was exceptionally 
uncritical; and the author who is not blinded by vanity can gen- 
erally tell, before he reaches middle life, in what his real power 
consists. ) 

Yet, when we sum up the whole question, we have to confess 
that we know very little about the causes which lead to the dis- 
tribution of public praise. The wind of fame bloweth where it 
listeth, and we hear the sound of it without knowing whence it 
cometh. This, however, appears to be certain, that, except in 
the case of those rare authors of exceptionally sublime genius 
who conquer attention by their force of originality, a great deal 
more than mere cleverness in writing is needful to make a repu- 
tation. Sagacity in selection, tact in dealing with other people, 
suppleness of character, rapidity in appreciation, and adroitness 
in action—all these are qualities which go to the formation of a 
broad literary reputation. In these days an author must be wide 
awake, and he must take a vast deal of trouble. The age is gone 
by when he could sit against the wall and let the gooseberries 
fall into his mouth. The increased pressure of competition tells 
upon the literary career as much as upon any other branch of 
professional life, and the author who wishes to continue to suc- 
ceed must keep his loins girded. 





EDMUND GOSSE. 
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THE novel has been called the epic poetry of the prosaic 
middle class of society. As the epic itself may exhibit the grand 
collisions that affect the relation of one nation or people to an- 
other, so the prosaic epic treats the collisions that affect the for- 
tunes of the individual, his family, his vocation, his problem of 
life. At first devoted to strange and thrilling adventures, and 
allied to the epic poem in this, by degrees the novel has come to 
treat of every-day life and its petty cares, perhaps ennobling it 
by reflecting on its surface the growth of character that is 
brought about in its heroes and heroines by reaction against these 
circumstances. Thus the prose epic has changed from the romance 
to the novel. The educative influence of the novel can scarcely 
be over-estimated. Its theme is of such a character that it ad- 
mits of infinite variety; it may reflect any one or all of the rela- 
tions of the individual to his social or material environment. 
The epic poem is strictly limited in its highest form to the great 
collisions by which the people of a race have inaugurated a new 
departure in history. There are few such epochs and fewer poets 
great enough to treat them. The novel finds no practical limit 
to its list of subjects; anything that furnishes an obstacle to the 
career of the individual and is of a general type or character will 
serve the purpose. Thus we may have the difficulties of the 
lover that prevent the attainment of his infinite desire; or the 
antipathies that arise to unsettle fixed relations; or a career of 
selfishness encountering the steadily-increasing stream of reaction 
from the social whole; the sorrows of the poor; the stifled as- 
pirations of souls that are held down by a superincumbent weight 
of domestic duties; and so on without end. The individual is 
related to the family, the industrial community, the nation, the 
church, and to himself. His realized self has to do with his ideal 
self, and the problem of life is to know the true ideal and actual- 
1Ze€ 1t. 
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But we must not pursue these reflections. They may serve 
to introduce our subject, the social-science novel, and more espe- 
cially that eminent example of it, Mr. Edward Bellamy’s “ Look- 
ing Backward.” <A few years since Mr. Henry George showed 
the world how to write about political economy in such a way 
as to interest the masses of readers. Mr. Bellamy has learned 
the lesson and improved on it. Those not able to follow Mr. 
George's earnest pages find themselves quite equal to undertak- 
ing the story of the new Rip Van Winkle, who sleeps for a cen- 
tury or more and awakes in a new world at the close of the 
twentieth century. The picture of a state of Socialism realized 
by the adoption of a national syndicate to manage all the various 
sorts of industries, excites a lively interest, especially just now 
after a generation of well-nigh fruitless experiment in the organi- 
zation of charities. It was the novel that first aroused the present 
impulse to secular charity organization. Dickens is the founder 
of the movement. Mrs. Stowe, also through a novel, precipitated 
our civil war, furnishing to literature a remarkable example of a 
novel which produced a national movement of a truly epic char- 
acter. Dickens has inaugurated the literature of social reform 
which will produce greater revolutions and perhaps also involve 
national collisions of an epic character. This species of literature 
draws attention first of all to the inequalities of fortune among 
individuals, and especially makes prominent the relations of labor 
to capital. 

The first effect of the social-reform novel was to occasion 
widespread charity movements. Direct help to the poor in the 
various forms of money, food, clothing, houses, asylums, has been 
tried. The experiments have resulted in a general conviction 
that most of the direct help from outside does little toward cur- 
ing the evil, while it often aggravates it. Persons already too 
devoid of energy to meet the demands of our civilization, 
upon receiving outside assistance rapidly lose what little self- 
help they had. The remedy increases the disease. What the 
managers of charity are seeking is a sort of aid to the poor and 
unfortunate which will enable them to help themselves. Thus 
far there is no instrumentality discovered that will effect this de- 
sirable result except education, and this is available only for the 
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young. In the reformatories of penal institutions, it is true that 
good results are obtained with adults by educating them in the 
trades. But the respect for the sacredness of personal rights does 
not permit the social reformer to think of imposing education on 
the adult citizen who has not forfeited his rights through the 
commission of crime. The need has been felt, however, for some 
form of compulsion. The indigent poor classes are those who 
lack intelligent skill, industry, economy, and self-control. In- 
temperance counts as the chief among the obstacles to the cure of 
unthrift. It is difficult to frame laws which will bridle the wild 
appetites of the intemperate and not at the same time fetter, in a 
useless and meddlesome manner, the self-direction of people not 
indigent and not addicted to vices. Under these circumstances, 
it is quite natural that the large body of intelligent people inter- 
ested in these humane questions of social reform should turn over 
in their minds very radical means of cure. “The persistence of 
poverty amid advancing wealth ” causes Mr. George to question 
the right of private ownership in land. It causes the Socialists to 
attack the principle of competition and offer various substitutes 
for it. 

Mr. Bellamy speaks of “widespread industrial and social 
troubles, and underlying dissatisfaction of all classes with the in- 
equalities of society and the general misery of mankind,” as the 
prelude to the great change which he pictures as completed in 
the twentieth century. His national syndicate, which owns all 
the means of production, and governs all the industry, and dis- 
tributes to each individual in the community an equal share in 
the total product, is proposed as a remedy for the evils named. 


He says: 


‘The industry and commerce upon which the people’s livelihood de- 
pends is essentially a public business. The necessity of mutual depend- 
ence should imply the duty and guarantee of mutual support; and that it 
did not in your day, constitutes the essential cruelty and unreason of your 
system,”* 


Previously, governments existed to administer justice and 
guarantee to the individual his freedom of action; but under the 
new régime they shall take charge of and direct allaction. Previ- 


*P. 182. 
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ously, government limited itself to securing to the citizen the re- 
sults of his deed—to punish him if a negative deed, to bless him if 
a wise deed, or to bring discomfort to him if a deed of folly; but 
by the close of the twentieth century government will have dis- 
carded this function of preserving freedom; it will not secure the 
fruition of the deed to the doer but will do the deed for him: 
‘*The nation became the sole employer, and all the citizens by virtue of 
their citizenship became employees, to be distributed according to the 


needs of industry.”* ‘The nation guarantees the nurture, education, and 
comfortable maintenance of every citizen from the cradle to the grave.” + 


It is interesting to consider the exact relation of this remedy 
to the disease which it proposes to cure. The disease is inequal- 
ity, caused by thrifty habits in a portion of the community, op- 
posed to unthrifty habits in the remaining portion. T he old 
remedy proposed to correct the evil by curing the unthrifty and 
making them industrious, skillful, frugal, temperate. The new 
remedy proposes to abolish altogether the idea of thrift as a trait 
of character, by removing all occasion for its exercise. There 
shall be no individual production of property and no individual 
accumulation of it. It shall be produced by the state, and dis- 
tributed by the state equally to all individuals, without any refer- 
ence to their function in producing it, intellectually or physically. 

All other remedies proposed are mere makes shifts compared 
with this, if this may be called a remedy. Perhaps rather one 
should say that others propose reforms, but Mr. Bellamy pro- 
poses revolution, They are like physicians who propose to cure 
the body, while he proposes to get rid of the body altogether. 
Free proprietorship and competition have incidental evils, there- 
fore get rid of private property altogether. Empty the child out 
with the bath. Freedom brings with it incidental evils; abolish 
freedom and get rid of these evils. But one might propose also 
to get rid of all society because there are evils incidental to it. 
This view was actually held by the hermits of old. One might 
say that evils are incident to life, and therefore it is better not to 
live; and this is in fact the doctrine of the Buddhists, comprising 
a third of the human race. 

There are two assumptions underlying this book and all books 

*P. 85. +P. 123. 
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of its species. They furnish the major premise or fundamental 
reason which is to move the reader to adopt the principles of 
Socialism in place of the doctrine of individual ownership and 
free competition. The first of these takes for granted that under 
the principle of competition the rich grow richer and fewer, while 
the poor grow poorer and more numerous: 


‘*The wealth of the world had increased at arate before undreamed of. 

To be sure, this vast increase had gone chietly to make the rich richer, in- 
creasing the gap between them and the poor.” * 
The second assumption is that the few rich people are rich at 
the expense of the poor; that the poor, in short, create the wealth, 
while the rich have a faculty of depriving them of it, honestly or 
dishonestly, but under the protection of the law: 

‘*** Your necessity is my opportunity.’ The reward of any service de- 
pended, not upon its difficulty, danger, or hardship, for throughout the 


world it seems that the most perilous, severe, and repulsive labor was done 
by the worst-paid classes, but solely upon the strait of those who rendered 


the service.” + 

The first of these assumptions 1s a product of imagination and 
not the result of inquiry into existing facts. It is the principle 
announced by Karl Marx (near the close of his work “ Das Kapi- 
tal”). It was evolved from the depths of his consciousness, but 
not supported by any reliable or pertinent statistics, although 
Marx lived in England over thirty years and might have learned 
the actual facts from the British income returns and the probate 
records. He industriously collected striking cases of poverty in 
contrast to wealth, and used them as illustrations of his a priori 
principle that capital is necessarily hostile to labor and always 
enslaves it, limiting wages always to the bare cost of living. The 
actual facts are undoubtedly quite the contrary to his theory, as 
shown by any general statistics. For instance, in Great Britain 
the average income of the poorest class rose from $265 per fami'y 
in 1850 to $415 in 1880; the next class above, with annual in- 
comes from $750 to $5,000, had increased in numbers so that in 
each million of the population there were, in 1880, two and one 
half times as many as in 1850; the moderately wealthy class, with 
incomes from $5,000 to $15,000 a year, had increased to double 

*P, %. +P. 125. 
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the number in each million.* The statistics of the United States 
show the same results, as the reports of Carroll D. Wright and 
the investigations of Edward Atkinson have demonstrated. The 
true law of capital has been announced by Cary and Bastiat: 
“As capital increases it draws a smaller proportional amount 
from the product as its share, while labor gets a larger propor- 
tional amount.” 

The second assumption is also unfounded either in theory or 
in fact. The results of thrift and economy are such as to benefit 
the unthrifty and the prodigal as well as the rich. Wealth 
begins with self-denial which saves a surplus, and it is preserved 
and increased by sagacity in investment. The unthrifty invests 
in what is consumed as means of gratification and enjoyment; 
the thrifty denies himself and invests his money in the means of 
production, and thereby increases the total productive power of 
the community. He makes permanent improvements in the 
shape of substantial houses, good roads and bridges, lands brought 
under a high state of cultivation, machinery, ete. Of course, with 
the accumulation of capital invested in permanent inprovements 
and instruments of production, the means of comfortable living 
are cheapened and made constantly accessible, and labor becomes 
able to secure constant employment at remunerative wages. The 
larger the production of articles of enduring usefulness, the greater 
the skill and productive capacity in those lines, and hence the 
easier it becomes for each inhabitant to accumulate such items 
of permanent wealth. Hence it is evident that one economical 
person benefits another, and the average producing and accumu- 
lating power of each individual in a thrifty community is greater 
than that of a thrifty individual in a community of indolent and 
improvident people. 

If these assumptions are all imaginary, it is evident that writ- 
ings based on them can have no healthy or enduring effect, ex- 
cept so far as to call public attention to the importance of the 
question and induce more careful thought on these subjects. If 
competition and the system of private property are working the 
amelioration of all classes, poor and rich, there is no occasion for 
us to make rash experiments with an entirely different system. 


* See the statistics collected by Mulhall, Levi, Giffen, and others, 
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We know by the history of civilization that freedom or owner- 
ship and contract, freedom of labor and capital, have resulted in 
the largest degree of individual development on the part of the 
people. The great Roman contribution to civilization concerns 
the rights of private property on the one side and the definition 
of corporate and political powers on the other. While the 
individual must devote his life and property to the state for its 
defense, on the other hand the state will secure him in the free 
control of his property after the dues to the state are paid. 
And here in the possession of private property the citizen has a 
perpetual field for the cultivation of his individuality. It is his 
‘“dominium,” and he can by its means gain self-respect and self- 
knowledge. For he learns to know himself by realizing his will 
in the creation, transfer, and acquisition of property. He learns 
to conquer nature and to combine by contract with his fellow- 
men. In contract two or more wills unite, each preserving its 
equality and freedom. In dealing with the state or nation there 
is not this equality and freedom, but the relation as of substance 
to accident, which crushes the individuality unless its influence 
is counteracted by the rights of private property. 

Mr. Bellamy has with great artistic skill covered up the real 
difficulties of his scheme, giving it all the appearance of freedom 
of choice and spontaneous codperation. He has carefully avoided 
all collisions that might arise in the system through the centrifu- 
gal influences of appetites and passions. In fact, there can 
hardly be said to be a single touch of human nature in the book; 
it is all political economy with a world of shadowy men and 
women in the background standing and sitting like the dummies 
in shop windows. Real human beings have other needs than 
food, clothing, and shelter. Were these things provided, as it 
were by magic, the chief difficulty after all would remain to be 
overcome. The definition of the limits of individuality, or rather 
the attainment of the higher individuality, which recognizes and 
uses the social whole as its instrument for perfection, just as it 
uses nature for the supply of its material wants, is the chief ob- 
ject. Individual man has learned how to use the results of his 
fellows, how to live their lives by learning of their experience, 
how to see nature and comprehend it through the results of their 
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sense-perceptions and reflections, how to know his own as yet 
unrealized possibilities by seeing human nature revealed in the 
countless varieties of individuals in the entire race. This higher 
individuality is realized in our present civilization with enormous 
strides of progress. It contains socialistic results that infinitely 
surpass the possibilities of “ Nationalistic Socialism ” or any other 
‘‘ codperative commonwealth,” for it preserves all the freedom of 
self-determination in the individual, and at the same time con- 
nects him with all the world through the free play of individual- 
ity engaged in industry and commerce, so that all climes and 
all nations contribute to supply his wants through the world’s 
market. 

The age in which we now tive is proclaimed to be an age of 
individualism and personal freedom. We have just completed a 
hundred years of protest against all manner of restraints and im- 
pediments to individual liberty. We have demanded that each 
citizen shall have his chance for a career, and that each shall be 
allowed to shape for himself the niche that he is to fill. We 
have insisted that the slave shall be declared a freeman and per- 
mitted to choose his vocation, make contracts with employers, or 
work for himself if he prefers—or refrain from work altogether, 
provided that he can render an equivalent for what he demands 
and receives from his fellow-men. The highest individualism is 
the ideal of our civilization; we look forward to greater and 
greater possibilities for each person in the way of conquest over 
nature. Ata less expenditure of power he shall provide himself 
with food, clothing, and shelter in greater abundance. In fact, at 
the present rate of increase of productive power we shall average 
over $2.50 per day for each man, woman, and child, by Mr. Bel- 
lamy’s year 2000 A.p.* With present methods of distribution, 
this would make the average poor family in A.D. 2000 as well 
off as Mr. Bellamy supposes to be the case under his nationalistic 
syndicate. But considering the law of capital according to Cary 


*In 1850 I estimate the average production in the United States to have 
been 25 cents for each inhabitant; in 1880, 40 cents; in 2000 a.p., at this 
rate, it would be $2.62. For a discussion of the statistics on which these 
items are based, see my article, in the ‘‘ Journal of Social Science,” No. 
XXII 
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and Bastiat, the common laborer would be still better off at that 
remote epoch. 

If we doubt the validity of our principle of individualism, we 
may test it by the oracles of religion and science. The Christian 
ideal which has made our civilization, says in substance that 
God is divine-human, or that man is in the divine image be- 
cause God is a self-conscious Reason. He creates nature in order 
to afford a cradle and place of nurture for human souls. He 
wishes each of these souls to reflect him in his perfections; to 
reflect his intellect, which knows all things in each thing and each 
in all; to reflect his will in doing good and “ educing thence the 
better, and better thence again in infinite progression.” Accord- 
ing to this ideal, the world is no place for arrested development 
and for beings that exist only in a social whole which they do 
not at the same time reflect by their own self-activity. It is for 
individuals who are to develop continually in intellect and will 
and character. 

This ideal is not merely an “other-worldly” aspiration of 
non-scientific enthusiasts; it is the sober conviction of natural 
science as it is and as it is becoming. ‘T'o quote the words of 
Huxley, science looks upon nature and sees a “ great progression 
from the formless to the formed; from the inorganic to the or- 
ganic; from blind force to conscious intellect and will.” Thus 
science makes the production of individuality the ultimate pur- 
pose of the world. The highest form is that which is self-form- 
ing, as intellect and will. 

In the presence of this trend of our own civilization and of 
other civilizations, explained and confirmed by religion and 
science, we pause in surprise before a movement so reactionary 
as this one of Nationalistic Socialism, which insists on giving up 
the freedom of private property and competition that we have 
but recently secured, even for the slave, as a priceless boon. 

For this system of freedom it would substitute a strict military 
system, in which the government is the sole will. Such a system 
as Mr. Bellamy describes in his book would prove in fact more 
repressive to individual development than any despotism of 
which we have any knowledge in recent times. We must bear 
in mind that the competitive system is a perpetual education in 
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individuality, while the nationalistic system would be entirely 
devoid of such educative influence, except so far as it provoked 
its subjects to revolt or revolution. Mr. Bellamy himself inti- 
mates this characteristic now and then, but does not dwell on the 
theme. He says: . 

‘* As for actual neglect of work, positively bad work, or other overt 
remissness on the part of men incapable of generous motives, the discipline 


of the industrial army is far too strict to allow much of that. Aman able 
to do duty and persistently refusing, is cut off from all human society.” * 


According to our system of letting the individual measure 
himself by his own deed, the personality of each one is respected 
in its integrity. According to all forms of Socialism—the patriar- 
chal family, the tribe, the village community, the codperative 
commonwealth—the individual is to have his wants supplied 
without reference to his capacity for production or his actual ex- 
ertion, and yet he is to be perpetually under the judgment of his 
fellows as to his results, his real capacity, and his disposition. 
A tribunal that judges motives and disposition, going behind the 
overt act to do this, is the most fearful of all despotisms recorded 
in history. In the “reign of terror” suspicion governed the 
state; the overt act was set aside and disposition was the sole 
consideration. Disposition can never be known except through 
the overt act; beyond this it is all opinion or suspicion. Private 
property and free competition constitute the simple device by 
which civilization has been able to isolate individuals from one 
another and develop a sense of the sacredness of personality. 
Without this province for the free exercise of his will, and 
without a surrounding wall of privacy, the individual becomes 
attached to the social whole so closely that he can have no 
freedom of thought or action. An imperious public opinion 
watches all that he does or refrains from doing, and suspects any 
individuaal departure from the communal standard as treasonable 
in its intent. Wantonly to throw away these instrumentalities 
of our freedom, is to throw away all that the race has gained for 
eighteen hundred years. 

W. T. Harris. 
*P. 176. 
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REVOLUTIONS have hitherto been made with blood and iron, 
guns and the gallows. When grievances were too heavy to be 
borne, Jacques Bonhomme assembled his ragged crew of starving 
malcontents, armed them as best he could with rusty pikes and in- 
effectual weapons, then set them foot to foot against the well- 
found forces of established authority—and took the consequences 
ensuing. These were bad enough for those immediately con- 
cerned. <A red-hot iron ring was Jacques Bonhomme’s cruel 
crown, while those of his followers who had not already been cut 
into mincemeat were hanged like so many dogs to the trees. 
Heads borne aloft on pikes, grim issues by the Traitors’ Gate, the 
stake at Smithfield and the scaffold at Whitehall, the secret 
horrors of the Bastille and public butcheries by the guillotine 
these were the portion and the punishment of others. But the 
survivors profited by all that the victims suffered; and the blood 
of the martyrs has ever been, emphatically, the seed of all 
churches. The cause of freedom has gradually strengthened. 
Democracy, that once fettered giant, has released itself from its 
bonds; and nowhere is the doctrine of finality in social ar- 
rangements or governmental forms recognized as of the unalter- 
able condition of things. The feudal system, which once held 
Europe like a vise, has gone with the rest. Under this system 





humanity was nowhere, while seigneurial rights were omnipotent. 
Loyalty of the serf to his lord was the chief of the virtues—the 
Aaron’s rod which swallowed up all the rest; and to the diso- 
bedient vassal, as to the rebellious subject, death was the only 
fitting reward. Of course this must needs have been. Where 
the majority is forcibly held down by the minority, the pressure 
must be strong, and that grip on the throat can never be relaxed. 
Slaveholding communities necessarily make revolt the most 
heinous of all crimes, and the punishment for this is as necessarily 
of the cruelest kind. It is a matter of self-preservation. “ I must 
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coerce you, and kill you when you break loose, or you will over- 
throw and kill me.” The first clause has been the root thought 
of all tyrannies; the second, the central intention and practice 
of all armed revolutions while in progress and power. 

Things are now so far changed that our revolutions are of 
a more peaceful kind than heretofore; but they are none the less 
radical in their scope, and they are decidedly upsetting in their 
working. One of the most upsetting is the change that has taken 
place in the spirit of domestic service, and in the relations, once 
so close and now so strained, between mistressand maid. For this 
is eminently a woman’s question and one wherein men scarcely 
count. Long after feudalism was abolished, and when but little 
of its influence was to be found among men, save in the case of 
tenants and their votes, before the ballot-box was established, its 
essential character was predominant in the home. The mistress 
was not only the employer, but virtually the proprietor, of her 
maids while in her service. She regulated their lives and looked 
after their morals; denied them certain stuffs and fashions as 
“unsuitable,” or worse; frowned down all natural yearning for 
occasional liberty, as sure to lead to mischief in those whose lot 
was servitude and whose virtue was obedience; disregarded their 
instincts, their affections; held their obligations to her to be 
greater than their duty to father or mother;* and spoke, as she 
thought, of “eating her bread” asa boon for which they were 
bound to be grateful. It never occurred to her that all she paid 
or gave them was their right, earned and not bestowed, and is 
no wise to be more gratefully received by Betty in the kitchen 
than is his salary as prime minister by my lord in his mansion. 
It was the spirit of feudalism still lingering, though the form was 
dead. And it yet exists in the staider and more old-fashioned 
homes in England, where it sometimes comes into painful col- 
lision with the new democracy which is spreading so rapidly 
among servants, as among the whole of the proletariat. 

No uprising that the modern civilization has seen, no revolt 


*T remember a lady who, in all other things, was generous, just, and 
kind-hearted, inveighing bitterly against her cook for ‘‘selfishness” in 
leaving her on the morning of a dinner party, to attend her mother’s death- 
bed. She had been telegraphed for, and went. 
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against tyrannous iniquity, which, begun in suffering and sup- 
ported by violence, merely changed the status of victims and op- 
pressors, has effected social changes of so much radical impor- 
tance as those which have been brought about by steam and 
science. All classes are feeling their influence, and everywhere 
society is dislocated on account of them. Domestic service is 
perhaps more disturbed than the rest. Mistresses and servants 
are equally changed, though it is the fashion among the former to 
throw the whole weight of the present discomfort on the servants 
alone. But in truth these great changes wrought by steam and 
science first touched the mistresses. Owing to increased facilities 
of communication, as well as to the increase of population in the 
smaller centers of the country, old-time housekeeping is a thing 
of the past. Save in certain remote places outside the network of 
railways covering England—places where supplies are restricted 
and perhaps sporadic—no mistress has need of forethought in 
filling her storeroom, therefore none of consultation with her 
servants as to what is or what is not required. Town housekeep- 
ing is essentially from hand to mouth, which takes off the edge 
of anxiety, truly, but also destroys the bond of common interest. 
There was a certain solidarity of interests in the olden times, 
when everything extra to the elemental beef and mutton had to 
be made at home, and the various ingredients provided for before- 
hand had to be thought over and talked about. When the grocer 
supplied simply foreign goods, and pickles, preserves, potted 
meats, and the like were compounded at home, the mistress and 
the young ladies had their hands in the finer parts of the work, 
and community of labor brought about a kind of friendship, a 
kind of intimacy without familiarity, which now exists only in 
the nursery. The mistress, too, was then the most exyerienced of 
them all. Taught by her own mother, she had come to the work 
of housekeeping already an adept, while long years of practice 
had perfected her so that she was what the paid housekeeper or 
the upper servant is now, the personal teacher and trainer of 
the young. And these young servants looked up to her with 
the respect which neophytes have for the experienced. She was 
in a way their mother as well as their mistress. If she was good 
and kind they loved her and lived with her to the end. If she 
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was tart and crusty they feared her, but they obeyed her while 
they remained as abjectly as if they had been her slaves and not 
merely her servants. But they generally contrived to break her 
yoke from off their necks by a responsible marriage, to which 
she contributed a pair of blankets and a copper tea-kettle. To 
leave a good place for no fault of their own and simply that they 
might “ better themselves,” was a thing unheard of in those pa- 
triarchal days with the flavor of feudalism yet lingering about 
the kitchen. It would have been looked on as a minor kind 
of treason. 

The only modern condition analogous to this old-time “ fixity 
of tenure” is to be found in those grand, well-conducted country 
houses where all the younger servants are the children of tenants 
on the estate, and so have grown up in a manner under the eye 
of the lady. To be “taken on” at the Hall is a local blue 
ribbon to these boys and girls, who serve immediately under 
their own friends. To be dismissed would be a disgrace; to 
leave voluntarily would be a folly next door toa crime. These 
homes still exist in places where the large landed proprietors live 
on their estates, and go to London for only part of the season. 
But their number is decreasing daily, and service is everywhere 
following the same law of change and democratic freedom by 
which every other part of society is penetrated. 

Service is now a profession like any other. It has lost its 
purely personal and domestic character, and has become an 
extraneous circumstance, like a cut bough tied by only slight 
twine to a foreign tree; it is no longer a graft which has become 
homogeneous and so a part of the original growth. No servant 
beyond mere childhood now suffers herself to be taught. She 
knows her business, she says, and if she does not give satisfaction 
she had better leave. And no servant who respects herself will 
make or do those things which can be got from the shops. I 
am speaking now of English people living in or near towns, 
where there are big shops which supply everything that can be 
thought of or wanted; where orders are given every morning 
and goods received daily. The need for exercising certain arts 
having ceased, the knowledge of those arts has ceased too; and 
where fifty years ago every cook knew how to make bread, say, 
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as well as she knew how to kill a fowl, pluck it when killed, 
and roast it when plucked, now not one in a hundred could turn 
out an eatable loaf, or kill a chicken. In Scotland, Wales, and 
the remoter places generally the need still exists, and conse- 
quently the faculty remains active. 

With the sense of a profession and the decay of the domestie 
tie generally, has come a corresponding desire for personal liberty, 
on the part of servants as well as of educated women, and an in- 
difference to the family, shared by the family in their indiffer- 
ence to the servants. That bit of twine is so slight! It snaps at 
the least strain, when the cut bough parts at the first puff of 
wind. In some houses, where the mistress is specially unreason- 
able and impatient, the coming and going of new maids never 
ceases. Then the house gets a bad name, and good servants, 
conscious of their own value, will not apply.for the vacant places. 
Thus the vicious circle is always being repeated. The more 
servants are sent away for inefficiency, the fewer of the efficient 
present themselves. The less patience the mistress has with the 
inevitable defects of human nature, the larger the number of the 
extra defective who, unable to find good situations elsewhere, 
gravitate to her as their pis aller. Thus the poor harassed lady 
rails against modern servants as the children of darkness and of 
the Father of Lies; and the servants call her an old cat to the 
tradespeople and their neighbors, and wait at the railway station 
to warn new comers of the kind of service they are going into. 

Very slowly indeed have English mistresses even begun to 
recognize the absolute character of the changes in domestic service 
consequent on the changed conditions of material life. Them- 
selves on a different platform from that of their mothers and 
grandmothers, they have expected their servants to remain 
precisely as they were. With the desire for “experience,” the 
thirst for amusement, the love of dress, and the yearning after 
personal freedom characteristic of women at this present time, 
was it likely that servant maids alone should remain untouched 
by the prevailing spirit? When wives and mothers find the 
home dull, and declare that domestic duties narrow the intellect; 
that life, to be worthy of its name, means exercising, on boards 


and in all public functions open to them, the energies which dis- 
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dain domestic matters from end to end; when the daughters, 
stung by the same cestrum of unrest, take up “causes ”’ and spout 
on platforms, can we expect Molly and Betty to be contented 
with the restricted conditions of the past? They do not want to 
follow on the same track with their lady, but they want an out- 
side track of their own; and liberty and excitement make between 
them the Utopia they, as all the rest, are seeking. Most young 
women of the working classes prefer harder work, longer hours, 
more anxiety, and less pay, with liberty and excitement, to the 
best private “places” to be had. When the working hours are 
over, as shop girls or “hands” they are their own mistresses. 
Their lodging may be mean and poor, but it is their stronghold, 
and their own; and they can do in it as they like, without fear 
of interruption. During the day they have worked in company 
with many others, and the magnetic influence of multitude has 
been as champagne to their spirits. In the evening they have 
their club as their place of meeting, or the streets as their play- 
ground. They are no longer in harness and they are under no 
restrictions. In service they can go out only by asking leave 
—not always granted when asked; and even on their stated 
“evenings out’’ they have to be back by a certain hour. In 
their own lodgings no questions are asked, and provided they 
observe the rudiments of respectable appearances they can do 
pretty much as they like. For the rest their life is one with the 
democratic spirit everywhere predominant—with the breaking of 
all bonds of discipline and the apotheosis of unchecked indivi- 
dualism by which this age is marked as no other has been out- 
side the débdcle of the French Revolution. 

It is for much the same reasons that servants are more ready 
to go to hotels and large mansions than into private houses. 
Badly fed, badly lodged, uncared for, disregarded; often brutal- 
ized by the housekeeper, whose interest it is, not to protect them, 
but to curtail what she can from the working expenses, and so to 
stand well with the proprietors; liable to be dismissed at a mo- 





ment’s notice for the most trifling lapse—such is too often their 
lot in large establishments. Yet these big hotels are never at a 
loss for servants, and the fish in that sea are practically inex- 


haustible; all because of the greater number of the employees 
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and consequent excitement and sense of movement; because of 
freedom from the closer personal superintendence of a private 
house, so irksome to many at the present day; and also, it must 
be said, because of the uncertain character of the vails, which 
have an element of possibility not found in the fixed wages of a 
private house. Ladies of small families flock to these big 
mansions because of their dissatisfaction with the servants, and 
servants flock there because of their dissatisfaction with the 
conditions of home life and because they refuse to consider their 
employer as their mistress. 

As time goes on, this difficulty in the servant question in- 
creases. The maids are resolved to maintain their rights, as the 
new democracy has formulated them; mistresses do what they 
can to keep things in the old groove, only reluctantly and very 
gradually conceding any demand whatsoever for enlargement; 
and the friction is considerable. Each side thinks it has cause 
against the other. The one will not recognize the changes 
wrought by the spirit of the age, while the other will not re- 
member how strong is the force of old habit and established 
tradition. To the mistress the new style of maid is insubordi- 
nate, ““uppish,” impertinent, inhuman. To the maid the old 
style of mistress is tyrannical, vexatious, interfering, and impos- 
sible to live with. Each considers the other as a natural enemy, 
and servants at least will not accept mistresses as their friends 
when even they may. If, on the one hand, “service is no inherit- 
ance,” and a faithful retainer of many years is dismissed on the 
most trifling pretext, on the other hand, a petted maid of ten 
years’ standing has been known to leave her mistress and the 
dying girl of whom she had been the nurse, at a moment’s notice. 
And yet in the long run of a lifetime the good mistress has a 
majority of good servants, and the good servant generally falls 
into fitting places. 

The present moment is full of difficulty, and the handling on 
both sides has to be delicately undertaken. Restrictions which 
once were submitted to as of the eternal nature of things, are now 
unworkable, like the sumptuary laws which forbade women of 
certain specified degrees to wear these furs or those materials. 
At the present day the “fringe” is a sore point; and yet if a 
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servant girl tries to cover her forehead with a tousle of hair, like 
her young lady, why should she not? Has nature given to 
gentlewomen the fee simple of curls, which this artificial bird’s- 
nest kind of thing is supposed to imitate? And is not the day 
when unequal social sections were differentiated by outside ap- 
pearance as emphatically dead as those of seigneurship and its 
survival, the patriarchal system? In this symbol of the 
fringe lies the central point of the lady’s dealing with her maids, 
the sense of superiority all through, from manners to dress, 
from education to beauty. Mistresses do not covet beauty in 
their maids. They like them to be neat and nice-looking; but 
beautiful and attractive ? No! Taken at the best, this is regard 
for the morality which, men being bold and women frail, is put in 
peril by the possession of great beauty. Taken at the worst, it is 
sexual jealousy enlarged by class exclusiveness. As a rule, the 
worst has it; and this dislike of ladies to the fashionable dress or 
personal beauty of their maids, is due to the jealousy of the 
woman plus the class exclusiveness of the lady. Which brings 
us round to the shop and the workroom again, where good looks 
and an attractive appearance are no longer a disadvantage, but 
so much to the good of the girl gud girl. Her fringe, which 
enhances the brightness of her eyes, is not forbidden; her hour- 
glass waist is not found fault with; her cheap finery makes its 
mark; her stylish appearance finds its admirers. She is more 
herself and more a woman like others than when, under the 
stricter rules of domestic service, she has to deck herself in her 
bravery surreptitiously—to be gravely rebuked if found out. 
Once she would have been dismissed on the spot. 

It seems not unlikely that domestic service will in some 
measure be made to approximate itself to the conditions of work- 
shops and the like; that certain of the maids will have their 
rooms out and their evenings free; and that the arrangements of 
society will be organized so as to include their convenience as 
well as that of their employers. Already many rich people 
voluntarily cater for the comfort of their servants in a way 
which, a ce mn years ago, would have been scouted as revolu- 
tionary or ridiculous. I know more than one luxurious house 
where the Sunday evening meal is always cold that the servants 
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may have more liberty and less work; and in one house the 
master and mistress invariably dine at a restaurant that their 
servants may have no work at all. In any case things cannot 
remain as they are now. For good or evil, the democratic wave 
is flowing over all the social ground, inside the home as well as 
outside in public life. The last stronghold of the feudal spirit, 
domestic service, is being rapidly swept away; and the present 
generation will live to see the development of those radical 
changes which railroads, cheap manufactures, common schools, 
the penny press, and a more general diffusion of wealth have 
begun. Mistresses must give way, for the maids will not; and 
domestic service must be adjusted to suit the altered conditions 
of things. If not, we must all live in apartments and be “done 
for” by contract, or we must go over the seas and supplant our 
democratic Mollies and Betties with the gentle, industrious, 
and insidious Chinese. 
K. Lynn Liyton 








PREJUDICE AGAINST THE NEGRO. 


A GIFTED American actor has conceived a_ professional 
scheme which promises an affluent return of profit and reputa- 
tion. He is convinced that, under certain clearly-recognized con- 
ditions, the drama of “Othello” may be made popular in the 
southern States. He sees clearly, of course, why this great prod- 
uct of the master’s genius has been “under a cloud,” so to 
speak, south of Mason and Dixon’s line, and he purposes reveal- 
ing to the art-loving people of that section the beauties of a 
work which the interpretative power of the greatest actors of the 
past has never made tolerable on the southern stage. 

He is conscious of the natural difficulties to be overcome; 
of the state of social feeling which will always resent the intrusion 
of the African on the histrionic stage, except within the limited 
range of the minstrel show. But his system contemplates an 
easy solution of these apparently insuperable difficulties. He 
does not design to impart a less pronounced color to the face of 
Othello, because experience has taught him that the slightest 
tinge of creaminess in the complexion and the faintest crinkle 
in the hair would leave the prejudice against his hero’s race 
practically unaffected. He simply intends to “improve” Shake- 
speare so that the great bard's creations may be made generally 
acceptable to all sections of our free and enlightened land. 

There is no intention willfully to misrepresent Shakespeare 
or to distort his plain meanings. But this artist has reasoned 
himself into the conviction that the great author’s hero could 
not have been a Negro. Therefore all the prejudice against him 
on that ground is manifestly unreasonable. In the very nature 
of things, he must have been the representative of another race, 
or else Brabantio’s friendship, Desdemona’s love, Cassio’s esteem, 
and the unstinted admiration of Venice would all be impossible 
and inconceivable. Accordingly, our actor holds, Othello must 
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have resembled one of those stately Arab chiefs whose portraits 
gleam from the pages of “ Picturesque Palestine.” 

Our southern brethren are at last to have an Othello who 
cannot, as the moral circus advertisements say, “ offend the most 
fastidious.” Shakespeare, carefully modernized, will become 
popular once more in the sunny South. All references to the 
blackness of Othello’s face and the thickness of his lips are to 
be conscientiously softened down into less objectionable phrases, 
and those audiences which may be ethnologically unenlightened 
are to have their sensitive natures soothed by some such prologue 
as Bottom proposed for the sapient actors of Athens: “ Ladies, 
or fair ladies, I would wish you, or I would entreat you, not to 
fear, not to tremble: my life for yours. If you think I come 
hither as a ‘nigger,’ it were a pity of my life. Iam no such 
thing. Iaman Arab.” That would put all doubt at rest. 

The only thing likely to interfere with the success of this 
scheme of mingled philanthropy and profit, is the presence of that 
vast amount of astute Shakespearean philosophy which is based 
upon the assumption of Othello’s objectionable ethnic relationship. 
What becomes of Prof. D. J. Snider’s “System of Shakespeare’s 
Dramas”? It is quite probable that Shakespeare, could he be 
consulted, would offer no strenuous objection to the proposed 
change. Having been an actor himself, he would doubtless 
sympathize with the despair to which the modern representative 
of his profession is reduced in the task of catering to the present 
unreasonable demand for dramatic novelties. As there is not 
the slightest appreciable trace of a “system” in any of his 
dramas, and as the social prejudice against the African race as 
such is something which in his day and generation was still un- 
born, it is reasonable to suppose that Othello might be re-made 
into a Chinaman or a Choctaw without seriously affecting the 
motive of the tragedy. 

Still, when a man has constructed a “system of Shake- 
speare,” and has announced that “Shakespeare makes race an 
ethical element of marriage, as important as chastity,” and that 
‘“‘in Europe to-day the marriage of a lord and a servant girl col- 
lides with the moral consciousness of the whole public,” he nat- 
urally has the same kind of affection for that system which Dr. 
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Sangrado had for his, and any attempt to upset its “ ethical” 
conclusions by substituting an Arabian Othello for an Ethiopian, 
will be apt to be resented. It is as fundamentally unethical 
to marry an Arab as a Negro. It will be much wiser for our 
actor frankly to retain the African characteristics of his hero, 
letting it be understood that a true Shakespearean system em- 
ploys this tragedy as an “awful example” to warn those who are 
tempted to leap over the ethical fence of racial distinctions. 

Once outside of the atmosphere of American social life, it is 
difficult to treat the spirit of color caste with seriousness or 
decent respect. Of course that man would be but a shallow 
ethnologist who should maintain that the terms “ superior” and 
‘inferior’ do not justly mark the distinctions between races, or 
who should refuse to acknowledge that certain choice characteris- 
tics of civilization are confined within fairly well-ascertained racial 
limitations. And the man who looks with disapproval upon 
marriage unions between the members of a progressive race like 
the Caucasian, and the members of a conditionally unimprovable 
race, is governed by principles of the simplest prudence, to say 
no more. The difficulty is always in determining this question 
of improvability. The Spanish race in its various colonies has 
seemed to stand still for three centuries, yet to attribute racial 
inferiority to the countrymen of Cervantes and Loyola would be 
manifestly unjust. The Negro race in this country may be men- 
tally and morally both inferior and unimprovable, and hence it 
would be both wise and ethical for our stock to refuse to make 
with it a mixture of blood. But the average American knows 
nothing and cares nothing about any physiological reasons for 
declining such marriages. In truth, the race question does not, 
with us, involve this marriage element at all. Generally speak- 
ing, nobody wants his daughter to marry a Negro, and the Negro 
is not anxious to seek such marriages. As a matter of fact, in 
the matter of marriage the Negro is ridiculously fastidious, ac- 
cepting without complaint the white man’s classification of every 
shade of color, even the slightest, under the head of Negro, and 
rigorously claiming for his own race every possible modification 
of the original type. There are plenty of octoroons and quad- 
roons who might easily pass for members of the white race, but 
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who never think of seeking marriage associations outside their 
mothers’ stock. And they would be subjected to the severe 
censure of the black race if they did so. The bugbear of “ misce- 
genation ” is the least substantial phantom that haunts the imagi- 
nation of ignorant people. 

The cruel wall of caste which has been relentlessly built 
around the Negro in this country, was not created by the fear of 
racial deterioration on the part of the Caucasian. The feeling 
from which it sprang is so inexplicable as almost to defy any 
philosophical analysis. That in the southern States slavery 
should have created a clearly-defined color caste, was reason- 
able and natural. That among a people generous in disposi- 
tion and generally religious in their habits of mind this caste 
feeling should have been strengthened by every argument tend- 
ing to show the Negro’s natural inferiority and fitness for his 
servile position, was equally natural. That within the limits of 
slave territory every southern gentleman should consider the 
presence of mental ability in an individual Negro a reflection 
upon the system and a menace to its continuance, was the most 
reasonable thing in the world. But it is only justice to say that 
not in the South but in the North did this curious feeling of 
color caste first have its rise. The southern man apparently 
denied to the Negro social recognition, not primarily because he 
was a Negro, but because he wasaslave. The northern man seems 
to hate the Negro primarily on account of his color. It was not 
the sweet child of the sunny South, Eva, who felt any personal 
repugnance to Uncle Tom and Topsy, but that rigid Puritan, 
Aunt Ophelia, whose gorge rose at the sight of the caresses 
given by the white child to the slave. That in the North, where 
slavery has been so long extinct, there should be bitter personal 
repugnance to the black man, is a mystery which the plummet 
of philosophy failstosound. Here is a race that has lived with us 
since the beginning of our history. Between it and ourselves 
there have been no conflicts or animosities leaving their inerad- 
icable scars upon the national feeling. There are no bitter mem- 
ories such as disfigure the annals of alien races that have been 
forced into reluctant companionship. With all his faults, the 
Negro has been a patient, affectionate, tractable element of our 
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social life. And yet he has been subjected to social indignities 
that have no parallel in history outside of the barbarous caste sys- 
tem of India. Socially his life is passed in an atmosphere of aggra- 
vating insults. In railway cars, steamboats, hotels, and theaters he 
is treated, in large sections of this country, as if he were tainted 
with leprosy. In domestic service, the filthiest and most igno- 
rant Irish or German servant refuses to eat at the same table 
with the cleanest and most respectable Negro. In some of our 
hotels the wealthiest Negro in the land could not purchase, at 
any price, the privilege of sitting in the common dining-room, or 
of occupying one of the sleeping apartments. Industrially he is 
practically restricted to a “ beggarly account” of the least profita- 
ble and most menial trades. Those labor unions which complain 
so bitterly of the oppression of capital, and announce utopian 
principles of universal brotherhood, do not dare to cast their 
mantle of protection over the despised and neglected laborer with 
a black skin. But saddest of all is the attitude which the church 
has held toward this spirit of color caste. Ideally, at least, the 
church is the home of human equality. All classes and condi- 
tions of men are supposed to meet there on a common ground. 
And while we constantly depart from this principle in practice, 
we usually try to cover and disguise our shortcomings by a thin 
vail of self-exculpation. We may not want the poor and poorly- 
dressed man sitting in our pews, but we rarely make a frank con- 
fession of the fact. Only the Negro is openly, and by common 
consent, excluded from the broad definition of Christian equality. 
We have not yet accepted Mr. Nasby’s advice, and altered our 
versions f the New Testament so that it shall read, ‘Suffer the 
little (White) children to come unto me,” but it would be quite 
consistent for us to doso. Some years ago a great revival was 
going on in one of the churches of my own city. The evangelist 
was fervidly inviting all kinds of people to come to the “ anxious 
seat.” Crowds of men, women, and children were accepting the 
invitation. ‘Tramps, drunkards, and beggars were among the 
number. At last it was announced to the church officials that a 
Negro, upon one of the back seats, was “under conviction.” 
Here was a problem of serious import. \The officials held a hur- 
ried and anxious consultation, and it was finally decided that the 
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Negro might receive the benefit of salvation in an inconspicuous 
pond This case might fairly be termed exceptional, if it were 
notArue that one of the largest and most influential denomina- 
tions in the land, having been split in half by the question of 
slavery, remains in that condition to-day, solely on the question 
of color caste. 

This condition of things would cease to be mysterious if it 
were based upon recognized physiological reasons. We can easily 
understand Brabantio’s surprise when his daughter became en- 
amored of a thick-lipped African, or Aunt Ophelia’s disgust at 
seeing Eva hanging about the neck of Uncle Tom. We are 
not disposed to question the good Puritan’s conviction that 
the pure Negro is “an acquired taste.” But we entertain the 
same personal and social repugnance for every possible modifica- 
tion of the Negro. Even when the bleaching process has been 
so thorough that no external indication of African blood remains; 
even when the individual has assumed all the characteristics of 
Caucasian beauty and intelligence, we still treat him as a social 
pariah. Several years ago there was, at a certain school in Pitts- 
burgh, a very beautiful and intelligent young lady. Inscholarship 
and deportment she stood for a year at the head of the school. 
At the end of that time somebody told the principal that his 
favorite pupil had lurking in her veins a few unsuspected and 
undiscoverable drops of African blood. She was turned out of 
the doors as ignominiously as if she had been guilty of un- 
chastity or was afflicted with some infectious disease. 

Tell the average American that he is descended from Poca- 
hontas, that his blood may be traced to Confucius, or that his 
daughter has secretly married one of Madame Blavatsky’s mythi- 
cal Indian Mahatmas, and the chances are that he will be flat- 
tered and gratified. You stumble over no “ethical principle ”; 
you encounter no fatal racial prejudice. Tell him that his great- 
great-grandfather was probably a powerful potentate from the 
Congo or the Niger, and you touch the acme of insult. It would 
be safer to accuse him of highway robbery. 

But the most astonishing feature of this color caste is found 
in the complacent assumption of the average American that it is 
something inherent and natural in the human mind, and is there- 
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fore universal. Tell such a person ‘that it is the result of social 
and political education, and he will smile at your ignorance. 
Yet when such an American steps over the borders of his own 
country he does not find this prejudice shared by any other 
nation. The Frenchman, Englishman, or German may not want 
his daughter to marry a Negro, but in no part of Europe do you 
detect the presence of that galling system of social discrimina- 
tion which so exasperates the black man in this country. All 
over the continent of Europe you find the Negro living in the best 
hotels, traveling in first-class coaches, and sitting as an equal on 
the benches of the great scientific and art schools. You find no 
trace of this prejudice in the press or literature of Europe; you 
find no taint of it in its social life. London is the great meeting- 
place of all the varied races of the world. A new Peter would 
find there the representatives of more peoples than listened to 
the many-tongued sermon on the day of Pentecost. All colors 
and conditions of men make up the varied web and woof of its 
marvelous life. Kach man’s condition is determined by his 
rank, his wealth, his social position. Social caste indeed exists, 
of the most rigid type; but it is never based on color, hardly 
ever upon racial distinctions. It may be, as the author of the 
“System of Shakespeare’s Dramas ”’ affirms, that the marriage of a 
lord and a servant girl “ collides with the moral consciousness of the 
whole public”; but a man’s treatment is conditioned upon his 
wealth, his intelligence, his knowledge, his rank, or his personal 
character, never upon the color of his skin. In the light of this 
fact our color caste seems as provincial as it is undeniably absurd, 
cruel, and indefensible. 
JOHN SNYDER 
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